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Introductory Lecture 


ELEVENTH SESSION OF 


THE ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Delivered at Netley on October 3rd, 1865, 
By T. LONGMORE, Esq, 


DEPUTY INSPBCTOR-GENERAL, AND PROFESSOR OF MILITARY SURGERY. 


GenTLEMEN,—A few sessions ago it was determined that 
the formal introductory lectures which were thought to be 
necessary in the early days of the Army Medical School should 
be discontinued, and that at the commencement of each fresh 
session the business for which the school was established should 
be directly entered upon. It was considered, on the one hand, 
that a knowledge of the objects of the school had become 
sufficiently diffused to prevent misunderstanding on the part 
of those who, under other circumstances, might have regarded 
it with jealousy from a belief that the Government had 
organized an establishment which would interfere with the 
civil medical schools of the country; and, on the other hand, it 
was thought that the irksomeness to the Professors of seeking 


was not balanced by any corresponding advantages to those 
for whose benefit the school was maintained. But practically 
we find it scarcely possible—with a new set of faces looking at 
us—with the benches of this theatre occupied by gentlemen to 
whom ing around is new, not merely the place itself, 
but the system, duties, and conduct of the school, and of the 
hospital with which it is connected—on whom the restraints of 
military discipline are ly inrposed, instead of the self- 
regulated conduct of their time and its work to which they 
have been habituated at civil schools, and to whom the varied 
uniforms, according to duty and rank of the officers and men 
by whom they are surrounded, nay, the very uniform they 
themselves are wearing, are all strange—to whom we know 
from experience there are many things difficult at first to be 


and considering in general terms the road we are about to 
travel over together. Moreover, as each session passes and 
time advances, we meet with occurrences and changes to which 


Firstly, then, in welcoming you to the Army Medical School, 

let me beg of you to dismiss from your minds the prejudiced 

— t forth from time to time ing your 
at sch 


are 
being licences 
from colleges and universities; and let me ask you 


a military surgeon do not 
itioners in civil life. I have never 


new topics of discourse for two introductory lectures annually | Part 


ps pray ong ait, then, I say, till the end of the session, 
orm your own opinions, and place no dependence on 
those of others. Even some who in the 
duties of the hospital, in connexion with which the school is 
placed, go away with but imperfect notions of the work which 
is done in it, because they do not frequent the lecture-room or 
splendid opportunities of improvement in hygienic 
microscopical investigations and the other studies ich may 
here with so much advantage. Some, on the other 
'y those who in the first instance are the most. 
of all occasions of improvement 


and 


ment in this establi t. Land many others who received 
issi in the arm medical service at a time when no. 


such school existed, are able fully to iate its importance, 
and can honestly testify to its value our own experience 
of the want at starting on our duties of much of the informa- 


be labour of repetition, were i to take 
= with an account of the history of the Army Medica? 

hool, the causes and considerations which led to its esta- 
on which it is constituted, or the pur- 

aimed at in the constitution so given. You may find 
Fall partica these matters in the Warrant issued by the 
Secretary of State for War in March, 1860, and in the intro- 
delivered at the opening of the school in 
presence of the lamented Lord Herbert, who took so active a 
foundation. The lecture, and Lord Herbert's 
occasion, are printed in the first of the pub- 
lished volumes of the Army Medical Reports. I recommend 
you to peruse them, as they will probably enable you to under- 
stand your position and liabilities while you remain under the 
direct authority of the School Senate than you may 
otherwise do. 

Neither do I propose to lay before you any systematic ex- 
position of the work you will in during the coming 
session. Each professor in the opening lecture of his course 
will explain the special objects of his department, and the 
plan on which they are to pursued. In addition to this 


it will be my duty to explain to you at Sang 

the general = of organization given to the Army Medi 
t for admission into whic P ne are now candidates, 
and into which it must be your own fault if you do not enter 
at the close of the session— its relations to all the other depart- 
ments of the military service—the plan on which military hos- 
pitals, including regimental hospitals and general hospitals, such 
as this, the Royal Victoria Hospital, are ordered to be carried on ;. 
the functions of those in whom rest the military command and’ 
responsibility for discipline and order of the whole establish- 
ment, and essional direction is vested, 


devolve on you as medical officers in the public 
service. I will, therefore, not further refer to these matters, 
—- saying, that hereafter you must not forget you are now 
vo ily entering an establishment, and adopting for your 
career in life a service, which has been systematically o i 
by the highest authorities of the realm, and that any unsanc- 
tioned from its established rules will certainly “o to 
to set them 


designed to ensure. 
Without more allusion to the particular kind of work done 
at the school, I wish now to try and impress on you the neces- 
sity of making the most use you can of the few months — 

which the session lasts, and I will further ask you to bear wi 
me while I call your attention to some points which may help 
to enhance the advan of your studies, and to further your 
advancement. At the me tell you, 
it wi d on ves whether the instruction 
yon it is all attempted to be 
made, is turned to permanent account, or whether its benefit 
is little more than temporary and nominal. You may go 
through your clinical duties in the wards; you may go through 
the practical courses of instruction in the hygienic laboratory 
and microscopical rooms; you may attend the lectures and de- 
monstrations in this theatre ; you may, at the examination at 
the close of the session, enough marks to enable the pro- 
ified for a commission as an assistant- 


fessors to 
te oll chung your mind has not been. 


= 
bingon ; 
raham ; 
howne ; 
Davis; oF THE 
eweam, 
tudley ; 
‘ortree ; 
enclo- 
B. Cox ; 
x, Sear- 
Dann ; 
enclo- 
‘oa ap-caligs which their occupations allow, and these alone can fairly esti- 
: mate the advan afforded to you by her Majesty's Govern- 
rith en- 
Harris ; 
H. iL; 
mbug ; 
RCP.; 
ke. 
a have 
understood and liable to be misinterpreted, —practically, I say, | 
under these circumstances, we find it scarcely possible to begin | 
the work before us without some introductory observations by | 
way of establishing mutual acquaintance and encouragement, | 
| as well as to explain to you the nature of the multifarious: 
duties — professional, sanitary, and statistical—which will 
reference seems desirable, in order that the interests of the 
school may be further advanced, and the character, standing, | 
and efficiency of those who proceed from it promoted. 
aside, as well as to interruption of that co-operation of different 
| official departments, and steady progress of the train of public’ 
wait until you know by experience what the nature of the | 
work done here is, and can form for yourselves a fair idea of 
its probable value to you in the career you have selected, before | 
eee to have any influence on your minds. | 
ch di ing remarks are, of course, made for the purpose | 
of deterring essional men from competing for — 
ve only been made by persons practically unacquainted with | 
the school, who lace 
the work which is whe 
structure; and generally also by persons who are impressed 
with the notion that the 
differ from those of 
known such remarks made by anyone who had gone through | 
the courses of instruction here; but, on the contrary, I have 
constantly heard at the close of sessions, and that, too, from | 
candidates who have been distinguished for the zeal with which | 
= — advantage of the opportunities afforded them, 
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will be far below 
more differance ih 


how 4 

trial be sincerely and thoroughly made, he will ly come 
to the conclusion, that although he had ee 6 pl his 
hands, his eyes, and had occupied a certain time in so doing, 


the of mes and described 
to him, compares them with those of other objects ious] 
observed, estimates their differences, poe 
observation, contrast, and comparison, establishes such a know- 
ledge of its nature and definite characters that, under whatever 
circumstances he may again meet with it, he will not fail to 
ise it, or, if not t, to speak positively of its ab- 

ce. But with such knowledge he will be able to do more: 
will not merely be able to recognise the simple object itself 
with which he has thus become acquainted, but he will be in a 


him in unravelling the nature of some object previously uncer- 
tain, in decidi the nature of a doubtful _ ah i 


ienic laboratory. Having made himself acquainted with 

actions, reactions, and combinations of the several articles 
ware in the investigation, having got a full comprehension 
of the ‘‘ why” and ‘‘ because” of what he has done, he i 


the particular purpose t means of which he hasacq 


a@ variet others, per! not contemplated the in- 
practice. 

it mappeene to examine the written replies to the ques- 


afterw 


in the understanding ; while others, on the contrary, show by 


l which has become a fixed possession of writer. 
is one part of our future work which I wish to say a 
few words upon, and that is the clinical instruction which will 


pf be istant-prof in the wards 
of the hospital. Some whom I am addressing have, doubtless, 
been dressers or clinical clerks in civil hospitals, or perhaps 
assistants to gentlemen in private 
come acquainted with the actual features of certain exam 


as was formerly ired when the system of 
existed, and, at the hospitals to which the schools are 

having been confined to looking on the patients from a dis- 
tance, as it were, to hearing the casual intermitting remarks 
visit their patients, without having say active concern in their 
care or treatment, —‘‘ walking the hospitals,” —they have come 
general notions of diagnosis therapeutics which entai 
doubts and difficulties 
when they are applied to practice. 
Some gentlemen have told me that they have never had a 
ient under their care and treatment before th 


ts, 
treatment, during the whole of their 
What wonder, then, that those who 
y unacquainted with the shades of distinction which 


intricate of the human frame,—what wonder that they 
coms, the moat faulty suggestions ato when they 
gnosis, most suggestions as to ice, W 

are first brought into contact with disabled patients? I know 
that in some itals steps are being taken to insure that 
every student have a certain share of medical and sur- 
gical. practice by introducing a polyclinic system, such as was 
so strongly advocated 


his published writings ; but it is yet far from being as 
as circumstances have shown it desirable that i 
_ The clinical teachers of this hospital are placed in a position 


here. The teachers have to watch the manner in which these. 
ically with the treatment of disease ; to 


the very is a pleasure to 
observe the i i some, their acquaintance 


with the right methods of arri at sound as to 


their clear ment and rational exposition of facts, by the 
general views oc by the manner in which the relations of 


i | cansos, effects, and deductions in particular instances are ana- 
the di which may be indicated by lyzed and explained, that the understanding has been edu- 
number of marks between yourself and some other who cated, and that the written is the offspring of a know- 
worked with a will; who has earnestly tried to teach himself, 
—not — get by heart, but to fix in his understanding— 
each step of the course he has been pursuing. A man may | 
languidly accomplish a chemical process at the dictation of an | 
instructor, or listlessly open his ears to an account of the special 
features presented by a given object gene we observed, | 
and possibly at the end may imagine he has imbibed thoroughly | 
the instruction imparted to him. Let him try, after the lapse 
of a week or so, to ascertain for himself, by practical tests, | of disease and injury. and practically acquainted with their 
discrimination. t some others, and, as we have found by 
—s not a few among those who have come here 
hitherto, have had no such advantages, or have had them only 
to a very limited extent. Not having obtained any insight 
no snowledge had resulted. So wi e lectures given | into the features of diseases before proceeding to attend the 
here : a discourse or demonstration may be torpidly followed ; | courses of instruction at the established medical schools, such 
notes, or portions of it, may be jotted down from time to time, 
these notes afterwards committed to memory, rewritten on | 
examination-papers, and yet no useful knowledge have been | 
gained. The outer senses have been ostensibly awake, but the | 
mind has been asleep in the first instance; in the second, | 
memory has been employed, but its treacherous character 
has not been guarded against by arming the understanding 
for its keeper. Contrast such a student, if a student he 
can be called, with another who has used his time and oppor- | 
tunities more wisely. Let us suppose his time spent in the | 
occupations I just now referred to. In using the mi “sl 
having neglected no opportunity of training himself in the 
manipulation of his instrument, having educated his eye to 
reciate the appearances presented to it, in distinguishing | Netley, have never even been called upon practically to dia- 
these which are true from those which are may a4 notes | gnose a case of disease or injury until they were required to do 
never had to watch the course of a disease through its varying 
phases, to appreciate its modifications of form and character 
sponsi 
sional ed 
require to be so carefully observed.in order to determine difie- 
rences in type of disease, who have never felt the necessity of 
| the close and careful observation which is ingnentiy required 
. position to trace it even when modified to suit modified yur- | to decide with exactness upon the results of injury to some 
poses, or when altered in some of its features by connexion | 
with other structures. According to the nature of the struc- 
ture he has studied, the knowledge he has gained will assist | 
the first time; and thus he will be enabled to apply the in- | 
formation he has acquired to practical nun ogee 
his professional functions, or in the advancement of scientific 
rsuits. Equally so with the analytical process in the 
Im which no over persons e Kingdom, per 1aps, are Pp 
| as regards opportunities of observing the attainments of those 
who are just launched from professional training into profes- 
sional practice. Gentlemen who have recently received hcences 
to practise from authorized bodies established in all parts of 
it, but to the determination of others of like impertance. The | the three + divisions of the kingdom, are gathered together 
individual steps of the process may be varied, may be joined 
with parts of other processes, and turned to endless account. 
So in the lecture-room. The listener with thought and under- | o e their qualifications for the discharge of those protes- 
standing, who reasons on the facts presented to him, and on | sional duties the soo maga" lyn a been the ulti- 
the principles or rules of guidance in practice deduced from | mate object of their education. They ascertain their amount 
them, acquires knowledge which is capable of application not | of real knowledge of the human frame, its conformation, and 
merely to the icular expressions of disease in connexion | the effects of injuries and diseases upon it, not by word-of- 
mouth examination, but by their manner of proceeding to deal 
ed under thelr Charge, sould 
telling only part of the truth if I were not to add that it is 
session without observing that there have been two such classes some te a subject of surprise that others should be so com- 
of workers as I have described. Some replies contain formal seis sine RO to distinguish common conditions of 
statements, more or less correct, more or less complete, but | di or effects of injuries, and so ignorant of the common 
stamped with the evidence of being mere transcripts from maniguintions nesensiyy sqpengpe Se patients in the medical 
memory, reproductions of written notes of expressions caught penne, eal ones y have shown themselves to be. In- 
at the moment they were delivered, but neither considered nor | stances have occurred where it has been almost impossible to 
understand how the colleges which had presented those con- 
cerned with their licences could have. passed them a qualified, 
or what tests they applied to ascertain their fitness for prac- 
‘tice. And these gentlemen who caused these impressions 
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post-mortem examination 


ing even to open the bedy for }; 
still i 


of in- 


applicable only to i instances which have 
notice. The attempts which have been publicly made 
depreciate universally, without distinction, the attainments 


Hi 


competitive examination, 
iled in, and which probably more had thought 
consciousness of ility of failure. 


if 


were publicly called students of third- 
—_— * Master of Arts who had come 


prevent thi 
into classes of those who had arvengees -_ 
competitive examination in London, to arrange i 
names simply according to order of merit, as is done in all 


be of 
im the 
practice as 
regards 
them before ; 


i i pro among invalids at 
present ials for study calculated to be most 

e in their future military practice. 

One of the iest indications of the good character and of 
the probable high position that will be taken by any one 
among the who arrive at Netley, as each fresh set 

as far as my observation has gone, is industry. It 

to be only im the nature of things that, among a number 
candidates collected from all parts of the kingdom, there 
ied d of acquirements. It might be 
who were aware that their store of know was 
than that of others, would be inclined to relax 
after further improvement, and to exhibit less 
iring fresh stores, than their neighbours. We 
it to be The general rule has been that 
the first places on coming to this school 
P the industry whi to ition previ 
had become so habitual 4 
as I rather believe, the knowledge already gai 
jate better the value and importance of 
f a stimulus for continued 
esire grows to mount higher and 
sake of the I 


morning ; and | know from ob- 
whose name will also 


il nothing im our profession ; with it, inferior 
if not removed. ‘‘ Labour con- 


lyrical 

of this country, in writing the life of the uent states- 
witty dramatist, Sheridan, refers to the industry 
was the real source of what was usually regarded as the 
produce of natural talent, and remarks that 

and icuous has ever been achieved, whether 

by dint of labour. At the 


is 
uired i 

"Tee whe possibly not thought of 
the value of a in 
the Gazette after 
t-surgeons are pu 
afterwards that you 

hab ia, 


w 


army 
surgeon to the rank of surgeon. 


anxiously the gradual move upwards, as 
find w diff 


Tae Lancer,} 
must have been considerably superior to others who had passed | patient, am examination is conducted, still practically by the 
appoint- | candidates themselves, under the directions of the professor of 
ments, they had left others behind had not been considered | pathology, so that not only the conclusions arrived at regard- 
admissible, The same absence of —— knowledge has been | ing the nature of the disease each patient may have laboured 
from time to time exhibited in the under may be subjected to the test of actual inspection, but, 
reom. The manner of proceed at the same time, that the habit may be acquired of examin- 
the display of its cavities and t with 
vestigating or “Tuas their condition, has been quite | which such imvestigations are now required to be conducted 
strange to some ; had never had the operation to perform. as well as of lucidly describing the results 
There mot be something” ban the of touching records. The importance of such clinical 
those places whence such instances of deficiency come; and it e sketched out cannot be overrated, especially 
is a serious inatter for those to whom the —— of profes- ho have never had such responsibility thrown 
sional education is consider must be ocea- and even in who have already 
sionally the ences ‘or practice persons | had some share of practice in , the peculiar diseases 
= Gnemppaatiedendie the practical work of their profession. I 
am well aware that experience can only be attained with years ; 

ystem of education the experience of those 
received licences of practice must be inferior 
ho have had opportunities of extensive obser- 
be remembered that in the remarks I have 
ve referred to the difference in attainments 
hibited amongst men of about the same pro- 
as to years, and that there is little reason to 
if some amongst them, under one system of 
gained solidly practical know others, 
deficient as lasmutienel, ight equally 
er a like’ system. 
ye misunderstood when I make these remarks. | 
atlemen who have been of late entering the medic 
of the army, by stigmatizing them as third-class stu- 
has been most unfair unworthy. At all events, 
who has entered the public service has | 
df 
. | 
ve pe ished suc charges Thspec 
rit may fairly be presumed that the candidates | am mtormed that one of the gentiemen of the last session, 
enceested at the competitive examinations have be placed on the tablet on the adjoining wall, 
ivil ice. The division into three classes of shut himself up in his room for three hours 
through the competitive examination in reflect on the occupations he had been 
the opportunity for this erroneous sti being in during Se 
This classification really ae oe the other gen 
to classes of those whe have undergone an exami- re, was conspicuous during the whole time he was 
nours in a university. But it was interpreted by P| for his constant diligence.* Without industry, 
ignify the general attainments of those concerned | capacity may be 
end degrees of comparison with the whole of the | quers 
ats of Great Britain. Those who were in the third | poets 
man 
whic 
imprc 
a life as a man of second-rate ability. | nothi 
the assumption was, on which the it be 
ation of third-class students was given to those who | same time, however, that | thus dwell on the importance of 
were ee medical department of the army, it had an | earnest work, I would not be supposed te exclude judicious 
' injurious among many who were not acquainted with 
the circumstances whence it sprang, and was a source of pain 
‘ to those to whom it was applied. Hence it became necessary, | 
I was led into this digression when speaking of the deficiency the promotion from assistant- 
in practical knowledge of some who have nevertheless been a Sine grempbticneesc'enndn, 
licensed as practitioners. To those gentlemen who have not | asarule, according to seniority, and it is only on extraordinary 
had the advantages of professional practice, the clinical work | occasions of distinguished conduct, or particular merit, that 
here, brief as the period for it is, is a great boon, as it is also a | this rule is from. When that time approaches, and 

ion the manner in which it is performed. Each i is | vacancies happen ; ; 

— professional charge, under the directions of yoy oe there is in the dates of promotion amongst the medical officers 

whose names in the same sessional list with your own. 

his own diagnosis by examination, and to place on You wil find the at the top of the Int, step 
record in his case-book the local and general symptoms of each | ping into a vacancy, it may be, months before some of the ad- 
case, and the interpretation he gives to them—to prescribe the | joining names; it may be years before the last, when the list 
in » he is in operation. importance of promotion in mili- 

gards its military bearings, as respects the public ervice | 
and the soldier himself. On the occurrence of the death of a woeiitatiaw. 
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tary service does not end with the advantages merely resulting 
iately widens your o ities of attaining a higher eleva- 
tion. Tithe gain of ao le place in the list at the end of the 
‘session may consequently have ~ material influence As im- 

ing your future prospects in service. During the year 


1865, 114 candidates for commissions passed throug 
school, and were gazetted to assistant-surgeoncies in the 
Queen’s British service, while twenty assistant-su were 
promoted to —— Since the Ist of April of the present 
year there have already more than that number of pro- 
motions—viz., twenty-five; but’ even if the number were 
doubled, it would still show the importance of gaining even a 
[r= in the examination list. J 
ill refer to one other topic which, though not forming 
Phen Be here, has an important bearing on it. I allude 
the subject of general education. We have had a few in- 
stances in which there has been such a deficienc 
ing, and the 
ten to lessen snstbelalhy the 
‘in the public service. It is not part of the duties of the ex- 
aminers for the medical department of the army, either in 
London or here, to inquire into general education : professional 
‘qualifications are the subject of their inquiries. But even here 
a knowledge of the right signification of words, and of their 
proper arrangement in composition, becomes important. Want 
-of it causes, on the one hand, frequent mi ension of the 
danguage used in the lecture-room, and, on other, leads to 
unintentional but often serious errors in professional docu- 
ments. The absence of rightly selected terms and expressions, 
as well as of care in the ical construction of sentences, 
is a frequent source of difficulty i 
are tryi e the amount of 
pos: y the writer of some i paper 
nation. But it is not only in the examination papers 
defective composition creates difficulties: it equally forces 
itself upon the attention while i ing the records made of 
‘the histories, symptoms, and progress of diseases in the Case- 
books. Not only scrupulous exactitude in observation of 
minutest details of facts, but also equal in the ex- 
ions employed to record them, are absolutely essential to 
give to scientific records the stamp of truth. To form a just 
exposition of a case of disease or injury, or to give a fair reply 
_ “to a question proposed for the purpose of testing professional 
acquirements, there should be, in the first place, a correct 
and appreciation of the facts involved; then an 
nt of them in the mind; and, lastly, appro- 
priate language for their description. The extreme im 
of attention to literary truth and exactitude in a professional 
career is hardly, I think, sufficiently estimated by medical ob- 
‘servers and practitioners in . It appears to me that, in 
the test of general education which is now required before the 
study of the medical profession can be ly commenced, 
more particular inquiries should be e on this subject 
‘than are evidently occasionally instituted. I would not ask 


for any fine writing, but I would consider it an essential ingre: 
der- 


dient of fitness for commencing the study of medicine, 


the student should demonstrate that he un 


“stands, and is able to write, plain English. Let me urge those | of 


among you who are now p’ ing for a career in the public 
‘service, if you wish to attain eminence in it, not to neglect the 
cultivation of exactness in language. 

There is one other in which this matter may be 
vegarded. It is by the general education of an individual that 
non-professional persons are apt to estimate the amount of his 
—s education. Now, where so much depends upon 

e persons among whom a medical practitioner exercises his 
profession having confidence in his ability and judgment, it is 
essential that nothing should be neglected which is calculated 
to create a favourable im ion ing these qualities. I 
see it argued in some professional publications that it is injudi- 
-cious to insist on a liberal general education for medical prac- 
titioners, for medical men would not be found to attend upon 
the if it were so. This I believe to be a libel on our pro- 
‘fession. We see —— of liberal education visiting the 
spoor in all districts, and receiving them into their houses for 
instruction and advice ; and there seems to me no more difli- 
Da bys supposing that medical men of liberal education would 
-do the same, than there is in understanding why, under present 

ircumstances, the curate, however limited his i 


income, or 


circu 
however perized the of his avocations may be, 


the have been won and conferred on the 


penny seating himself to achieve these worthy objects. 
ven the honours which are now to be gained in the 

medical service should act as incentives to such exertions, even 
if higher motives did not exist. Look at the distinctions which 
and assistant- 


; if you regard the short time whi 
e as merely one of preparation for 


ine 


ParisH Lunatics AND THEIR Examination.—On 


Friday last, at the Clerkenwell Police-court, Mr. Barker, 
i woman who 


ighbour. But in the army, at any rate, it is essential, if 
Sie intend matin ty of tht 
| fession, and to gain personal respect, that should be the 
| now as it was formerly with com t officers, when no test 
erred—when ignorance was often overlooked in favour of 
i a fair know- 
ledge of the sciences, before they can hope to obtain a 
| commission If the medical officers are 
| Opes distinction of being the men of education 
science in the ranks of the army, they must not rest 
| passive, but must exert themselves to advance in the race pro- 
| portionably with the progress of their neighbours. 
school affairs. It would have been more to have 
| which are all that can be desired; but it is more profi to 
| notice and consider the defects which are made apparent from 
| time to time, with the object of effecting their removal, or at 
least their improvement. the Se 
| mencing ‘or the practice i ession 
| in the army, whi 
| to Ww been_gath some ve 
being sown far wide, increasing multiplying. To 
and improve the work we mut weed as well pant ‘And 
| entering the public service is y to confine himself to the 
| narrow limits of just ape ham its necessary duties ; 
| who is not animated by ambition 
himself, and to do as much good to others as his future oppor- 
tunities will allow ; and who is not prepared and desirous of 
surgeons sly im New a; nonours have been more 
| liberally bestowed there in proportion to the numbers em- 
, then, the intentions I have sup; are really prompting 
{you are to pan 
| he: responsible career 
| which will open before you when you find yourself placed 
| amongst those who, when they are visited by disease or wounds, 
| can come only to their inted surgeons for aid, and when 
| much on your own resources of acquired knowl 
| are sensible of the benefits which may result to th 
| vice, and satisfaction that may be gained for you 
| trust which will be imposed on you of preserving 
| of those entrusted to your sanitary care be turned 
| proper account, I shall have no doubt of your emp 
but will ae habits of industry 
observation whi hereafter be of inestim: 
| those are engaged in carrying out oO 
power 
| was et from Clerkenwell Workhouse as an alleged 
| lunatic. It was stated that the woman had been previously 
order for her rem Although a great many persons are 
sent from this court to lunatic asylums, these examinations 
| of the case pri to i ; ———_ 
| the Hecke at the tanatic, and ving done 
| so, signs the papers, the whole transaction not having taken 
| more than five minutes, and the person is then removed to 
| a lunatic asylum. It is to be presumed that the medical 
caution. 
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ON SYPHILIZATION. 
By PROFESSOR BOECK, Curistiayis. 


No. OL 

Iv my last paper I described the way of effecting syphiliza- a in the 
tion and its results in cases where no mercury had been pre- oe at 4 wes: 
viously used. We here see the phenomena developed with a 
regularity and a certainty that leave no doubt of our having 
to deal with a law of nature. It now remains for me to ex- 
plain how the treatment is carried through with individuals 
who have been previously treated with mercury. But here 
we enter an uneven road. We have no longer the same certain 
development of phenomena ; there is no saying what result we 
may have from each inoculation, and we can look forward with 
no kind of certainty to a happy result of the whole treatment. 
It is evident that here something has stepped in to disturb 
It is i ing to find that an i was 
fresh syphilitic matter, in order to cure an individual who had 
been treated in vain with . This experiment was made 
M. Perey. He examined, in 
-standing syphi- 


2 


- 


ia worse ; but it is also not un- 


i 


must be observed, however, that the formerly existing symp- 
on the contrary, 
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yet the practical physician will want to know, if, notwith- 
ment, and he will also want to know whether, in case no other 

ead (ea some use. I have not such rich material at my disposal for 
answering these questions as | or showing the salutary 
been 
pital, 
ow - 
ed to 
have 
quire 
were 
7 r the 
reury 
i for 
luals, 
these 
e has 
been 
sveral 
| that 
nown 
and 
, that 
will most frequently be developed a = 
physic as Well as © e strict diet, they went and exposed | early use of mercury, especially when it has been employed in 
themselves to now infectiin, whereupon the old an well the ; down rule thatthe 
new disease disappeared by merely recommencing the same the ef dovelapment of constitutional 
treatment that had hitherto been employed without success. | mercury is given, the less destructive it will be to the organism.” 
From this he concluded that the new infection had so modified | In most of the 20 cases syphilization has produced as certain 
the crganism as to make it anew susceptible to the ordinary | an effect as in cases nos treated before. 
curative means. The following year, upon being consulted by | 2. Late constitutional cases —s forms), for which 42 
an individual suffering from constitutional ilis that had | individuals have been treated. Out of these 14 have had a 
defied all the different mercurial remedies, M. Percy resolved ee Ser eae. 
to try an artificial infection. He therefore made three inocu- tertiary forms may, however, also be divided thus :— 
jations on each arm, and allowed the syphilitic pustules to be | (a) The tuberculo-serpiginous syphilides, or the more or less 
gradually developed. Six weeks later, when the ulcers of the | excavated ulcers after as qa. These ulcers 
right arm were healed and those of the left nearly so, he com- | and syphilides are very slowly ; the tuberculo-serpiginous 
menced a mercurial treatment that completed the cure. It syphildies will disappear by degrees, but sometimes not en- 
tirely. (+) There may be swelling of the bone or periosteum, 
accompanied by dolores osteocopi, and there may be caries. 
experiment was not repeated by anyone else, but there were | only when it is quite recent ; and dolores osteocopi will not be 
making any for thamadionn, much the better for it, whereas it will do more good to caries. 
my condemned his, and he was obliged to leave them alone for the | Thus I have seen more than once carious parts of the palatum 
: future. Percy’s own words concerning this affair were: ‘‘Ce | durum removed and the opening filled up again, in cases 
nest pas une découverte, c’est seulement un apergu—c’est, si | where syphilization was somewhat advanced when the removal 
Yon veut, un délire de mon i ination.” took place. (c) The nervous symptoms developed in conse- 
Percy's obwervation had been long forgotten when sypiliza uence of syphilis will not be removed by syphilization unless 
tion appeared, and now it was not y a single inoculation they have recently appeared, and even then not with any kind 
new method was employed at random, as wi i Se yscrasia, syphilization as 
who on yet never been tried, but there is reason to believe that it 
who were being treated for the first time ; and as to myself, I | would do no more good here than in nervous affections . 
had no idea whatever when I began that a previous mercurial | In many of the tertiary and in some of the secon 
treatment could have any influence on the result. Accident | I have given iodide of potassium in conjunction with 
here helped me to overcome some of the most formidable eae aa 
obstacles to the treatment by syphilization. I commenced by | of potassium, and not syphilization, which had 
constituti symptoms recen syphilization is never more plainly seen in 
tha-cthap had covered While | standing disease, where every means has been tried, 
the first patient improved gradually and at last got rid of all Syphilization 
syphilitic phenomena, the other was still covered with a | is tried, and it will often be seen the local symptoms are 
syphilitic exanthem. From this and other cases that came | influenced in different ways ; but if there is little or no effect 
under my observation, I soon saw that had a decidedly | to be observed from the continued inoculations, and iodide of 
important ‘niluence «pon the remlt of eyphiliation. If this | potassium is then tried, it will be found to act with its usual 
fact had not from the very first been so evident to me, I should SS Oe 
certainly have chosen mercurialized individuals for my experi- t is not, however, es eee a 
ve obtained would have given me quite a wrong idea of the | renders this treatment worthy of consideration. In this re- 
_ Mercury 80 evi y shown, I had a rule my osieme, weight is é i and the mental condition of 
had for- patient being improved at the eame time. This is not, how- 
merly been treated with mercury not shake my faith in | ever, an invariable rule; cases sometimes are met with in 
Although it is sufficiently ~ reer syphilization matter in firmly maintain that, even for relapses 
not act in a similar manner with those who have been treated after mercurial treatment, we can do no bettr than use ayphi 
_ with mercury as with those who have undergone no treatment, | lization. If hitherto I have not always followed this in 
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my own practice, it has been because syphilization is still com- 
paratively new, has been reluctantly received, and still awakens 
considerable resistance. If after syphilization there has been 
a relapse, nobody inquires if mercury had formerly been used ; 
and as the relapses will always be much more frequent after 

ial treatment than in cases where no mercury has been 


mercurial 
C) I have hitherto seldom used ilization for mer- 
syphilization 


With regard to the process of syphilization in persons who 
have been formerly treated with mercury, it requires to be 
noticed that there often will be no series of ulcers pro- 
duced after the inoculations, ially in cases of old tertiary 
complications. It may sometimes be very difficult to make 
the inoculations take at all, and if they do take the effect will 


perhaps be but trifling and the series of inoculations short. It | disease, and 


1s also not certain that the first series of inoculations will be 


. It will often happen that a few 
inoculations will be attended with a perfectly negative result ; 
but after some weeks a new inoculation will take, and even with 
more effect than the first. It is evident that the organism is 
i first series of inoculations, short though it 

happen that by giving some iodide of potassium 

the application of the two matters the effect of the 

latter will be a great deal On the whole, the treat- 

ment of these old forms requires no small amount of patience 
and verance. 

Tt will be found in some cases that, even with those who 


the hing end ; then, and only then, they say, syphiliza- 
tion is indicated. When we ob the 
ye ape ga ive us in cases where no mercury has been 

erly used, when we also observe that those dreadful 
forms of syphilis often witnessed after mercurial treatment are 
hardly ever seen after syphilization, I do not see the reason 

we should defer its adoption until we have, so to speak, 
artificially called forth those severe and almost hopeless forms. 
Why not commence by using the method by which we do not 
run the risk of evoking them at all? 

These are, briefly, my views upon syphilization, such as I 
have observed and practised it. The rvations are, how- 
ever, not all m 

y those of MM. 


hilitie vi ht, 
be made exclusively by those who are convinced 


indi here 
the 


| 


By EDWARD SMITH, M.D., F.R.S. 


Now that the subject of aleohol is under discussion in 
Tue Lancer, I may be permitted to say a few words. It is to 
be regretted that names must necessarily be referred to when 
discussing even scientific questions, since they are apt to be- 
come the watchword of parties, and those who quote them are 


likely to offend the ibilities of admirers. This is pre- 
eminently the case in reference to Dr. Todd, who, in addition 
to the influence which so eminent a member of the profession 
exerted over his fellows, trained large classes of students, who 
have themselves become practitioners, and in numerous in- 
stances are already men of eminence. These, with the reve- 
rence which a right-minded ow entertains towards the 


memory of his teacher, are j 
too sensitive to criticism on the ice of Dr. Todd. I do 
not, however, purpose to discuss Dr. Todd’s views; but if I 
might be allowed to estimate the sense of the profession, | 
should certainly feel warranted in saying that it is not in 
accordance with Dr. Todd’s practice. Yet few—I had almost 
said none—deny the great value of alcohol in the treatment of 
i ’ T am sure that the physician possesses no more 
powerful or valuable t when administered in fitting doses 
and cases, and at the right time. 

It is in reference to the resulis obtained by M. Lallemand 


remark. 
The only really important objection which has been taken to 
them is, that the whale or the greater part of the alcohol which 
was taken into the body during the i was not reco- 
vered from the excretions, and th 
ape not recovered—may not be emitted, but may 
transformed within the system, and used for purposes of 
But before replying to this, I may be allowed to say that 
the most important point of the whole is the demonstration of 
the fact that alcohol unchanged is eliminated by the 
and for this love: of science must feel 
de 


researches, Dr. Percy had shown that alcohol, when 
animals, could be found in the brain 

of more than a day; but the universal belief was that 

was transformed during its passage through the body into de- 
rived compounds, and in the change contributed material, or 
at least chemical action, to support the body. Was it not then 
a discovery of the highest ible value which showed that 
alcohol passes off from the in the very form in which it 
entered it? 


were quite aware 
presence of very small 
used quantitatively only 


no attempt was made to determine the exact 
i Let us then 


4 


ucing the whole from a part. 
high probabilities? , 
A glass of ordinary sherry w 
alcohol ; and this, when taken 
mixed with, say, twelve pounds—with about four 


il 


Po DR. EDWARD SMITH ON ALCOHOL. PY 
longest ; lappens iat the second, the ird, or a 
following matter can be carried through more successive in- 
course, especially when the syphilitic phenomena are still | 
limited to the secondary forms. In such cases there will | 
sometimes be a considerable development of the ulcers. 
not be resorted to until every other means been tried in | 
vain ; until nose or piate was lost, and caries had destroyed | 
different bones, especially those of the cranium ; when phaga- 
denic ulcers were spread over different parts of the body; when | 
interior organs began to suffer, and a cachectic state announced 
| Let us also be careful to correctly transcribe the statements 
| made by these gentlemen, and the results at which they 
| arrived. They distinctly stated that in no case did they ob- 
| tain from the excretions the whole or even the greater part of 
the alcohol which they ~ they 
| did not ere to meet by experiment an D as— 
| cther and the: portion Save, ter oll the experi- 
| ments show, be changed within the body. They 
| the chromic-acid test as a test of quantity (e 
| the narrowest limits), but only as one of qualit 
} delicacy of the test to 
y those of men who have contributed to the practice | uantities of alcohol. 1 
zation later than myself—viz., MM. Gjot and Biden. in the rough way of s 
may readily be understood that in so wide a field, | with further additions of alcohol the tint became 
od Observation, "To do-this werk eficcteally | 
ped observation. To do this work effectually would 
ne united efforts of a great many, and I think 1t would | just where they left it—viz., that after alcohol had been 
orth while to examine the syphilitic as well as other | to an animal, it was proved that alcohol passed out | 
animal vi body by the ea &c., for many hours after its - 
ve elect Of mercury in syphilitic diseases ; and | and let us accept the inference that it yet remains to be proved 
thod of syphilization is adopted, it ought to be carried | that all the alcohol leaves the body untransformed. 
minutest detail: not that I assert best | alcohol can be obtained from 
one in existence, but because | know with certainty that | after it has been administered by the stomach, and the 
syphilization carried through in the way I have described rate at which it passes off by different outlets in different per- 
leads to a successful result. If anyone has tried and has be- | sons varies with the special activity of the function in each 
come convinced of this, then I shall be glad to hear that he is | case—in one the respiration, in another urination. I do not 
endeavouring to find a better way, which may very well be | think that the recent observations of M. Baudot, which are 
: already been admitted —that the whole of adminis- 
ON ALCOHOL. tered could not be recovered in the urine and other excretions. 
Such being the case, it may be fairly objected that the proof 
SC that alcohol is: not transformed in the body remains yet to be 
iven, and that true science will require us to pause before de- 
are the 
ounce of 
becomes 
hundred 
times its ¥ eave body in 


ad 
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leaves it a fee ae and who would venture to under- 
the 


take ion, perspiration, urina- 
tion, and defecation, for any period, much more for forty-eight 
hours? Such.an attempt would be futile, and the most exact 
and pai ing experimenter would decline to make it; yet it 
to uce the proof required. That it will 
remain in the body for thirty hours and upwards, and still be 
alcohol, has been proved by Percy; and that substances 
of a poisonous nature do remain in the body unchan, for | 

1 y disappear has recently been proved beyond | 
doubt. Whea, therefore, with the inherent obstacles to scien- | 


high pro! ity that, as some alcohol was proved to pass off 
all alcohol probably passes off t 
Nobody can have a higher regard for exact scientific proof 
of weight and measure than myself, but this must not induce 
me to refuse all evidence short of this absolute proof, much 
less to give greater weight to the doubt than to the proba- 
I do not think that in this matter the quantity administered 
affects the ment (provided it be sufficient to enable the 
of the alcohol im the to be demons’ 


excretion will A far more modifying matter is 
animal to which it has been ini ; 
with exertion there will be increased excretion by the lungs 


not 
quickly and efficiently. 
But again I add the remark, that if alcohol does pass off from 
medicinal t. It has ical as well as chemical - 
im contact with them ; excites the force of the heart’s action; 
and, as I have shown, modifies the action of the skin and other 
great vital organs. ' 


Mirror 
OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


IN THE 
HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


Nulla autem est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi et morborum 
et dissectionum historias, tam alioram, tam habere, et inter 
se comparare.—Moreaeni De Sed, et Caus. Mord., lib. iv. Prowmium. 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA; PERINEAL FISTULZ ; 
URETHROTOMY. 

(Under the care of Mr. Fereusson.) 


Tue following history is derived from notes of the case 
taken by Mr. W. Finden, dresser :— 
J. D——, aged forty-three, formerly in the army, was ad- 
mitted on the 24th of July last. He has had a stricture for 
six or eight years. A No. 3 catheter can be passed. He is a 
delicate-looking man, and has suffered from abscesses in various 
parts of the body during the last few years. One of these, on 
the sternum, remains open at the present time. Twelve 
months ago an abscess formed in the scrotum, and burst on 
the left side. Almost immediately afterwards, he says, he 


the scrotum, and has resulted in three sinuses, through which 
Aug. 5th.—A director (which was tubular im a portion of 
its extent) having been passed into the bladder, the urethra 
was divided by an incision about four inches in length, and 
terminating posteriorly within about an inch of the anus. The 
structures were much Lopeiveghial and hardened, so that the 
knife had to be to a great depth before the urethra was 
reached. There was little or no bleeding. When the urethra 
had been divided, Mr. Fergusson endeavoured to pass a gum- 
elastic catheter into the bladder thro the wound, but un- 
successfully, as there was not room for the two instruments at 
the same time. The director was then withdrawn, and a 
No. 8, followed by a No. 12, catheter was introduced by the 
natural passage, and tied in the bladder. Urine fiowed iade 
h the instrument. 
ity of examining this pati 


Nine weeks have elapsed since the operation. He is still in 
bed, and a e-sized elastic catheter is retained in the bladder, 
through which the urine passes. The wound is healed, with 
the exception of a small aperture; but there is still a small 
sinus in the scrotum, whic Lawrags f communicates with the 
urethra. Altogether his prospects of a cure are favourable. 

In the course of his remarks after the ion in this case, 
Mr. Fergusson stated that division of the urethra through the 


perineum for stricture was an old tion. It was —y | 
performed by passing a catheter the stricture, 
cutting down upon that. If the instrument could not be 


throug the stricture, it was introduced as far as it w ~~ 
and the surgeon took it as his guide, cutting into the 
ond it, and advancing the instrument by degrees until the 
ifficulty was overcome. Some twenty years ago Mr. Syme 
had modified the operation by the use of a grooved director 
instead of a catheter, which facilitated the ing. He 
(Mr. eee had devised a combination of the two instru- 
ments, which he found very useful. The instrument he em- 
ployed was tubular so far as its bend, and it then ended ina 
groove. The advantage was that the of urine showed 
when the bladder was entered. Much discussion had taken 
as to whether it was best to make the cut from before 
wards or the reverse. He thought it quite immaterial. 
The operation, he added, was one which was very seldom fol- 
lowed by any evil results. It was, however, sometimes very 
troublesome, much time being occasionally required for its 
completion. Sir Astley Cooper had said of it ‘‘that it onght 
to be reserved for a long summer's day.” 


STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA AND NUMEROUS SINUSES FOLLOW- 
ING A BLOW UPON THE PERINEUM; URETHROTOMY. 


(Under the care of Mr. Fereusson.) 


Thos. S——,, aged fifty, a railway pointsman, was admitted 
June 9th, 1865. Two years ago he received a blow upon the 
perineum, which was followed by suppuration. Matter was 
in the first instance disc! per urethram, and during the 
next twelve months sinuses formed in | numbers about the 
neighbourhood of the genitals. One of these was found to be 
situated about an inch above the symphysis pubis, another in 
the glans penis, and the remainder scattered about the 


ineum, and upper of the thighs. On mi ing, the 
came through fie sch sinuses; ‘‘ for the 
world,” as he pi y ibed it, “like the rose of a 


watering-pot i A No. 8 catheter was passed without diffi- 


tapes. 

Aug. 5th.—The sinuses are healing. The catheter is still 
retained and the urine passed through it, no attempt having 
been made to dispense with its use. 

Oct. 7th.—The sinuses over the pubes and some in the peri- 
neum are healed ; but if the catheter is withdrawn the urine 
still flows through two or three apertures at the back part of 
the scrotum, although some escapes by the natural exit. The 
wound in the perineum is still open. A large-sized catheter 
can be passed with ease. 

STRICTURE ; PERINEAL FISTULA IN A VERY SEVERE FORM; 
THE OLD OPERATION OF PERINEAL SECTION. 


(Under the care of Mr. H. Surrz.) 


passed urine through the sinus, and this has since continued. 
Three 


weeks ago another abscess burst on the right side of 


J. E—, aged fifty-four, admitted Feb. 15th, 1965. Had 
suffered for upwards of twenty years with stricture of the 


very minute tities at a time must be allowed—in quan-_ 
tities so ae a to defy our methods of collection, and thence 
perspiration, and urine —for a period varying 
—- hours, and in the brain for twice that period, on which 
ra ide lies the balance of but on that which indicates the 
tion of the excretion will be only one of degree. No doubt it 
is easier to prove the excretion after a large than after a small | 
h this has not been proved) that the duration of the | 
. Anne-street, Cavendish-square, Oct. 1565. 
June 17th. — Mr. eut down upon the urethra 
| through the perineum, y dividing the strictured portion 
| and laying open several of the neighbouring sinuses. A large 
silver catheter was introduced into the bladder, and retained 
| 
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treated by potassa fusa. The stricture was relieved, but ab- 
ineum, and a fistulous opening re- 
mained. As this not heal he was admitted into King’s 
College Hospital, under the care of Mr. Fergusson, who laid 
open the perineum, and divided the urethra upon a grooved 
sound. patient left the hospital well, and able to pass 
his urine in a full stream. 
He remained well for two years, when, having neglected to 


an instrument, his old symptoms returned, and an ab- 
pal formed in the perineum ; subsequently fistule formed, 
through which nearly all his urine passed 


During the last nine months he has suffered much from irri- 
pe a the bladder and great pain, and now he is in a de- 
plorable condition. The perineum is enormously thickened, 
and riddled with sinuses. His general health is very feeble, 
and the disease is evidently destroyi ley 

On examination Mr. Smith finds ¢ at he cannot pass any 
instrument whatever further than the first two inches of the 
urethra. Beyond this point the canal seems to be obliterated. 
On careful examination of the urine by the mi there is 
no evidence whatever of any renal affection, eer ya the man’s 
countenance strongly indicates some disease of those organs. 
Mr. Smith has therefore determined to wait a few days, until 
the patient’s condition somewhat improves, and then to make 
his way into the bladder in the best way he can. 

Feb. 25th.—The man was taken into the ing theatre 
and placed under the influence of chloroform. A moderate-sized 

ed staff was down as far as it would go, which 
was about the lengt of two inches, and Mr. Smith made a 
free and deep incision in the median line through the indu- 
rated perineum, by cutting very freely and carefully, and 
assisting the passage of the knife in the middle line by intro- 
—- the left forefinger into the rectum. When the back 
of the urethra was laid open, there was a great deal of 
Piceding The knife was then carried up higher, and an effort 
was e to reach the point of the , but the tissues were 
Sigh thet’ thickened, the of the staff was so 
igh up, that it was impossible to reach it. Mr. F 
therefore, at this juncture, used a considerable amount of force, 
and thrust the staff t 
made its point in perineal wound ; and as the back 
part ofthe canal had boon fairly opened in the first steps of 
ie operation, a few more touches of the knife enabled Mr. 
Smith to carry the staff into the bladder. A No. 6 silver 
catheter was then introduced, the urine drawn off, and the in- 


retained. The was one of extreme 
ifficulty, and lasted nearl an hour. A large quanti 
of blood’ was lost. ad 


27th.—There was com ively little shock after the ope- 
ration, the bleeding completely ceased as soon as the patient 


March 6th.—This man has done wonderfully well ; in fact, 
he has not had a bad symptom. He eats and drinks well ; re- 


a mixture of quinine and iron. 
May 20th.—This patient has been slowly and ually im- 
proving, and the wound has almost entirely h . He has 
taught to pass a -elastic catheter himself, and has 
been desired to use it whenever he wishes to micturate. The 


general health is remarkably 

dismissed from the hospital this day. 
e still passes a little urine t the perineum, but he 

a full-sized elastic catheter hi arse 


In some remarks which Mr. Smith made upon this case, he 
stated that it presented a striki 


which were occasionally met with in performing the old opera- 
tion of perineal section, or cutting down upon the urethra, and 

ing a way into the bladder, without any guide whatever, 
—s tissues entirely altered and disorganized by disease. 


iar, inasmuch as no 


fficulties were in this case 


urethra. Twelve years i he was a patient of Mr. 


instance of the difficulties | ment - 
urethra, which was } and irregular ; and whatever urine 
passed by the Prrvadn trickled down between his legs, 


ion ; for had any si 
should certainly not have undertaken the 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. | 


IMPASSABLE STRICTURE OF TRAUMATIC ORIGIN; SUC- 
CESSFUL TREATMENT BY URETHROTOMY 
WITHOUT A GUIDE. 


(Under the care of Mr. Ure.) 


T. H——,, aged twenty-four, a thick-set Irishman, admitted 
with traumatic stricture of the urethra. About two years 
previous a man kicked him about the private parts with 
great violence. He was insensible for three hours afterwards. 
Although there was no external wound, he voided blood by the 
urethra for two or three days. Ever since that time he has 
urine; in fact he could only pass it by drops, from fifteen 
minutes to three-quarters of an hour elapsing before he could 
empty the bladder of its contents. When admitted, the resi- 
dent medical officer tried to pass a fine catgut bougie, but 
failed. 

May 31st, 1865.—On careful examination of the an 


orm, attempts 

introduce Holt’s dilator, also Syme’s smallest grooved 
director, h the stricture, but in vain. The patient was 
now placed in position as for lithotomy ; a grooved staff, of 
medium size, was carried down to the stricture, and held there 
steadily by an assistant. Mr. Ure then introduced the fore- 
finger of his left hand into the rectum, as far as the ; 
by this manipulation increasing the di 
branous portion of the urethra above to the rectum below, and 
giving fixity, so to speak, to the contiguous part of the urinary 


of the perineum, about two-thirds of an inch anterior to the 
anus, thereby laying open the urethra. The kni ther 
carried, with its edge upwards, in the line of the raphe, till it 
pagsed into the groove of the staff; thus dividing the whole of 
the strictured portion of the canal. Finally, a No. 9 silver 
catheter was along the urethra without difficulty, and 
left in the bladder. 


past. He was discharged on the 21st July. 

STRICTURE, COMPLICATED WITH URETHRO-SCROTAL FISTULA ; 
CURED BY URETHROTOMY. 

(Under the care of Mr. Ure.) 


Cc. R—, twenty-three, of fair com 
ted. 


i a letter- 
Hatch, was admitted 


recovery from the effects of this operation, so prol c po | 


chloroform, Mr. Ure endeay } dilator, 
but failed. He then, but not without some trouble, manage 
small ed director into the bladder. 

le an incision in raphé i the 


opening i 
March 1st.—The patient having been rendered insensible by 
to introduce Holt’s 


i r 
of the permeum, entering 


knife at the orifice of the urethro-scrotal fistula, and had to 


particular examination had been instituted to ascertain this 
ney been preset, 
| some little way anterior to the bulb. He was rendered insen- 
- A narrow scalpel was next plunged into t | 
| June Ist.—The patient complained of uneasiness from the 
| presence of the catheter, which the resident medical officer 
| accordingly withdrew. Free discharge of urine by the wound. 
| 15th.—A No. 6 silver catheter was introduced into the 
| bladder with perfect ease; the wound was healing. The 
| general health was excellent in all respects. 
| 22nd.—A No. 7 silver catheter was passed into the bladder. 
be y- e patient i said 
the catheter well; wound healing. i time 
14th.—-A No. 12 catheter has He takes | 
much difficulty in hay | urine for several months past. Two 
days before admission, the lower part of the scrotal integu- 
causing him muc iscomiort. e residen 
| was unable to introduce any instrument into the bladder on 
instrument could be passed down to the perineum, and the sur- | account of the narrowing of the canal, which was extreme just 
geon had not even the point of a catheter ar o.gnite, which he | an 
generally has when this operation is perfo Here, how- 
ever, the urethra was practically obliterated nearly its entire 
length, and, in addition to this, the thickening and infiltration 
of tissues were immense. It was a very fortunate thing that 
stance that there was no disease of the kidneys whatever. A ! tion in to divide the contracted portion of the urethra. 
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This done, he carried a full-sized silver catheter into the blad- 


and looked anxious. Mr. Ure 
ing one grain of sul of iron to an ounce of water to 
ied to the woun ; the patient to take eight grains of 
id every four hours, to have lemonade at discretion, 
opiate at bedtime. The catheter was withdrawn, and 
be with a piece of sponge attached to it was placed 


ing entirely ceased at ten o'clock the 
; the tongue clean. He complaimed, however, of 
‘*a rush of urine,” which fatigued him. He was ordered an 
opiate draught at bedtime ; two ounces of brandy in the day; 


. cedematous swelling of 
both scrotum and penis. To have four ounces of brandy daily 
and a mutton chop. 

10th.—An abscess which had formed at lower part of peni 
laid open ; there was excessive 


; 
§ 
PE 


i 
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amd Wotices of Books. 


Winter in the South of Europe; or, Mentone, the Riviera, 
Corsica, Sicily, and Biarritz, as Winter Climates, By J. 
Hewry Bennet, M.D. &. Third Edition, 8vo, pp. 400. 
John Churchill and Sons, New Burlington-street. 

Dr. Bennet’s originally little work entitled ‘‘ Mentone as a 
Winter Residence” has expanded in this the third edition into 
a goodly and handsome volume. His six years’ experience of 
the effects on invalids of the climate of the south of Europe 
has enabled him to speak with more confidence on the subject, 
and to enter more into details, respecting not Mentone alone, 
but many other places. The result is a mass of information 
of the most valuable kind both to invalids and tourists, con- 
veyed in a style which renders this volume as interesting as a 
novel. Dr. Bennet’s sketches of scenery, his description of the 

ion and their employments, are graphic in the extreme. 

That part of the work, however, which more immediately 
concerns us as medical journalists is where the auth¢r nicely 
discriminates those diseases which the climates of Mentone 
and the Riviera may tend either to alleviate or cure. There 
is a candour, too, in his statements which will commend 
them to the reader. 

The climate of Mentone, it would appear, has been beneficial 
in cases of the first and second stages of pulmonary phthisis. 
Occasionally in the third stage it might, with care, be useful ; 
but the author recommends a moister climate, such as Madeira, 
for these advanced cases. Persons suffering from asthma, par- 
ticularly when complicated with bronchitis, derive benefit from 
the climate of Mentone; not so, however, when the asthma 
depends on disturbance of the nervous system, though even to 
this there are exceptions. For the more severe forms of spas- 
modic and intermittent neuralgia the cool air of the northern 
shore of the Mediterranean appears to be too stimulating. 

“To those who, without any particular ailment,” says Dr. 
Bennet, “are weak, ailing, dyspeptic, below par indeed, and 


only want invi ing and bracing, I have found the climate 
very valuable for a winter residence. To weak, sickly chil- 

other a 
and dep wall. viny eget, 
thrive in the mild and winter climate of Mentone, owing to 
the constant facilities of getting out during all seasons.” 

Persons suffering from diseases of the kidney are benefited 
usually by the climate. To this it may be added that Mentone 
is peculiarly free from what may be denominated cases of acci- 
dental disease. It must be remembered, however, that in 
order that the greatest possible amount of good may be de- 
rived from a winter residence on the north shore of the Medi- 
terranean, rigid adherence to hygienic rules must be observed, 
and the patient must be under proper medical supervision and 
treatment. Into these points Dr. Bennet enters fully, with 
the tact and experience of a judicious physician. 

In addition to Mentone, the Riviera, and Biarritz, the author 
gives a description of Corsica and Sicily as places for the resort 
of invalids, His remarks on these islands are of the highest 
importance, as they serve to correct many erroneous impres- 
sions which may prevail with regard to their suitability as 
places of invalid residence. 

The work is illustrated by maps and wood engravings, and 
constitutes a most instructive and delightful volume, creditable 
alike to the head and heart of the writer. 


On the Temperature of the Body as a means of Diagnosis in 

Phthisis and SypNEy M.D., 
Professor of Materia Medica Th tics at University 
College, &c. London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower- 
street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 

Tuts is a little book, but it contains the record of more 
work and careful and original observation than is céntained in 
many larger books. Dr. Ringer is undoubtedly right in attri- 
buting great importance to the temperature of the body as a 
diagnostic help in disease, and especially in cases in which 
tubercle is suspected. The following are two of his main pro- 
positions on the subject :— 

** By means of the tem we can diagnose tuberculosis 
and tuberculization long before the physical signs and symp- 
toms are sufficient to justify 

‘* By means of the temperature we can diagnose tuberculosis 
even when during the whole course of the disease there are no 
physical signs indicative of tubercular it in any of the 
organs of the body, and in which cases symptoms (apart 
from the temperature) are inadequate to enable us to arrive at 
such a diagnosis.” 

It may well be that, in asserting the great importance of 
this symptom, the author has slightly overstated it, or that he 
has not sufficiently recognised the value of other indications of 
tubercle, such as emaciation, hemoptysis, &c.; or, again, that 
he has understated the competency of other lesions than 
tubercle to produce an elevation of temperature. Just as bio- 
graphers magnify their heroes, physicians who study the value 
of one symptom are apt to be unconsciously unjust to others 
which help them to a judgment. Still it remains true that 
Dr. Ringer has made a valuable contribution to the semeiology 
of tuberculosis, and we commend it to the careful attention of 
the profession. It would be well in any future edition, or in 
continuance of the subject, to give as a part of the history of 
the case, and in the body of the book, the facts regarding the 
temperature. The way in which these principal facts are iso- 
lated from the other symptoms in a table by themselves is in- 
convenient and destructive of effect. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Orthoprazy: a Manual of the Mechanical Treatment of 

Deformities, Debilities, and Deficiencies of the Human Body. 

By Hearner Bree, Assoc, Inst. C.E., Anatomical Mecha- 

nician to the Queen and Prince of Wales. pp. 709. London: 


—— 
der, and this was allowed to remain in. | 
2nd.—There had been a good deal of bleeding from the | 
; tongue moist. The patient complained of | . 
an -tea. 
ith. Pulse 130, soft. He had slept well; wound looked 
healthy; there was some tumefaction of scrotum. 
ly subsided. Mr. Ure 
ler with ease. In | 
Patient called to show himself in excellent health and spirits aati to 
The urethro-scrotal fistula had been long healed. 
| 
e 
r 
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of this work—‘‘ To describe the various mechanical appliances 
which have been found useful for the relief or removal of de- 
formities, certain debilities, and numerous deficiencies, both 
congenital and accidental, of the human frame ; also, to treat 
of the principles which govern the construction of these ap- 
pliances, and their adaptation to the different kinds of de- 
formity, debility, and deficiency which may be alleviated by 
mechanical assistance."” This design has been fully and fairly 
realized. Mr. Bigg’s reputation as an expert and skilful me- 
chanist has successfully sustained so many competitive trials, 
that it is superfluous to discuss the merits of his work so 
far as it embraces mere matters of mechanical construction. 
It is when he demands for mechanics, as applied to therapeutics, 
recognition as a distinct branch of the art and science of medi- 
cine, that we are led to question the justness of his claims. 
Orthopraxy, as detailed by Mr. Bigg, assumes under his hands 
the position of a science as well as an art. The sound phy- 
siological reasons he advances for guidance in the application of 
remedies, the intimate knowledge of anatomical relations he 
evinces, and the admirable contrivances for mechanical relief 
which he has suggested, prove him to have rightly used his 
-great opportunities. In his introduction Mr. Bigg traces the 
progress of surgical mechanics from the earliest ages, and dis- 
plays an intimate acquaintance with the writings of his pre- 
decessors both in this and other countries. We commend 
‘the tone in which the several questions of the preference to 
be given to certain modes of mechanical treatment are dis- 
cussed. A fair appreciation of the work of fellow-labourers in 
the same field is everywhere evident. There is no doubt that 
on the subject of which it treats, this book will be the standard 
work. It is eminently deserving of the careful study of those 
surgeons on whom may devolve the care or cure of cases of 
deformity and debility. 

The Student's English Dictionary, Etymological, Pronouncing, 


in his daily rounds, and to give him some hints as to the most 
common things he ought to observe. At the beginning a 
formula is supplied to show how cases may be taken; but 
this may, of course, be altered to suit a physician’s or clerk's 
fancy. In ten following chapters some of the most common 
symptoms noticed under each system are described ; and hints 
of various methods of examination, &c., have been added. 

i are introduced in the chapter on Diseases of the 
Heart. The book is suggestive and useful ; and every clinical 
clerk should adopt this or some similar guide in preparing his 
notes. As a rule, the clinical books of the hospitals are not 
kept so well as they ought to be; and this because students 
| take their notes in a loose and desultory manner. Dr. Warter’s 
book will prove a useful ward-companion. 

Elements of Physics, or Natural Philosophy ; written for 
General Use, in Plain or Non-technical Langeage. By Neu. 
Aryorr, M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. Longmans. — Nearly 
forty years since, the accomplished author of the present work 
published the first volume. The charming simplicity of the style 
| in which it was written, and the erudition which it dieplayed, 
gave it at once a world-wide reputation. It was translated 
into most European languages, reprinted m America, and suc- 
cessive editions of it rapidly sold. The subscribers to the first 
volume waited with eager expectation for the concluding one. 
A generation passed away, and that volume was still unwrit- 
ten. The author, in addition to a laborious practice, had to 
fultil several important public duties; and many began to 
think that Dr. Arnott would never complete his task. In this, 
we are happy to say, they have been disappointed. The com- 
plete work has just appeared. It is almost unnecessary te 
state that it comprehends all subjects connected with the ele- 
ments of physics, treated of in the most masterly and fasci- 
| nating manner. The revolution which has occurred with 
| respect to many of the subjects discussed has afforded the 


‘and Erplanatory. By Joux Octive, LL.D.; the Pronuncia- | | learned author the opportunity of embodying in these volumes 
tion adapted to the best modern usage by Ricuarv Cutt, F.S.A. everything that is novel and interesting. We congratulate 


‘London: Blackie and Son, Paternoster-row.——Another English the public on this addition to the scientific literature of the 


Dictionary! The imperfection inherent in all human works age; and ite ectremed and benovelend anther, thet in his 
‘would seem to receive striking illustration in the matter of | ‘‘learned leisure,” and with faculties unimpaired, he has in a 
Dictionaries. They are too large or too small; they do not ripe old age, added another contribution to the many which 
sufficiently recognise and set forth the pedigrees and affinities he has conferred upon his fellow-men. Dr. Arnott’s “Elements 
of words, or their elaborateness in this and other respects of Physics” should be a text-book in every household. 
necessitates « cost which places them beyond the reach of a | A Practical Essay on the Use of the Nitrate of Silver in the 
‘large section of the community. But, in truth, the advances | Treatment of Inflammation, Wounds, and Uleers. By Joux 
‘that are perpetually being made in philological science, and Hieernsortom, F.R.S., &c. 3rd Edition. 8vo, pp. 172. London : 
the modifications of meaning to which words in constant use John Churchill and Sons.—It is only necessary to state that 
are liable, create a necessity for the provision from time to time _ in this edition Mr. Higginbottom has fairly exhausted the sub- 
of new treasuries of linguistic lore and fresh standards of verbal | ject to which his treatise is devoted. Making some allow- 
propriety. The chief object, however, which the author had | ance for his enthusiasm, he must be regarded as the most able 
before him in the compilation of the ‘‘ Student’s Dictionary” | and industrious writer on the uses of the nitrate of silver. The 
was that of placing ‘‘the English language, as far as possible, — _ present edition of his book should be in the library of every 
upon a sound etymological basis, with the view of fixing the | practical surgeon. 

primary idea or root-meaning of each principal word.” And = Practical Chemistry. By Srevenson Macapam, Ph.D., 
‘this object, the satisfactory attainment of which obviously | F.R.S.E., &c. Edinburgh: William and Robert Chambers.— 
implies the possession of large stores of erudition and the | This handbook is written for the use of students of medi- 


expenditure of enormous labour in research, has, so far as the | cime and others. 
present state of the science of philology will permit, been very 
admirably achieved. Some idea may be gained of the learning 
and labour requisite in the successful prosecution of such an 
undertaking when it is remembered that, in many cases, words 
are capable of being traced through several of the Indo-European 
tongues up to the comparatively recently discovered Sanscrit— 
“‘the language of languages,” as it has been termed. This 
Dictionary is moreover a very compact-looking, well-printed, 


It is a handy and compact little book, but 
imperfect and inaccurate. We cannot recommend it as a text- 
book. 

Observations on the Anatomy of Nycticelus Tardiyradus, and 
on the Myology of Cercopithecus Sabeus. By St. Grorer 
Mivart, F.L.S., Lecturer on Comparative .—These 
excellent anatomical researches give the result of laborious and 
exact work: as such they are valuable to men of science. 
| Mr. Mivart is one of the most zealous and trustworthy of Engiish 


cand nicely illustrated volume, and will no doubt be cordially | ——— 
~welcomed by the class for whom it is more especially designed. es 
Observation in Medicine; or, the Art of Case-Taking. By 
Jons 8. Warrer, M.D. Edia. pp. 91. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co, 1865.—This is intended to supply to the 
working student such information as he is constantly requiring 


Tue or Potsons IN Bounay. —aA new Bill has 

been imtroduced into itive Council the Prosidenty to 

late and restrict the poisons in the in 
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Last week we spoke of the difficulties which surround the 
efforts to bring the science of Medicine up to the level of those 
sciences which are justly called exact. The extreme com- 
plexity of the circumstances under which the action of each 
medicine must be tested ; the great difficulty, amounting to 
impossibility, of securing identical conditions as the starting 
point, in separating the effects of the medicine from those of 
the disease, or of the physiological actions of the body; the 
multitude of interfering accidents which vary in every ease, 
and which are capable of modifying the effect of the remedy, 
are all circumstances which make medical experiment more 
or less inexact, and which have induced logicians so clear- 
minded as M11 to declare, from a purely philosophical view of 
the subject, what the most eminent practitioners of the medical 
art have been fain to confess, that Medicine is not, and, per- 
haps, never can be, an exact science, any more than politics or 
history. 

It is a very great leap to assume, however, that it is, for this 
reason, useless, purely hypothetical, or false. We have suffi- 
ciently vindicated it from such rash charges by the brief refer- 
ence to the great achievements in medical art, and to the vast 
additions to medical science, of which the present century can 
boast. We will willingly, however, agree that there are hun- 
dreds of truths of the most vital consequence to the human race 
which may yet be brought to light by a steady application of 
those methods of investigation which have borne rich fruits 
in other departments of science. Those methods of research 
have, indeed, already been so fertile in good results in our own 
science that we may consider it absolutely certain that there 
are yet rich harvests to be reaped by following up a course of 
strict physical investigation applied to disease and therapeu- 
tics. Unfortunately, however, there is little or no encourage- 
ment in this country for those who are able and willing to 
devote themselves to scientific medical research. All other 
branches of science are recognised and rewarded by the State ; 
but medical science is not only not recognised, but is ignored 
and snubbed. In every other country in Europe there are 
State institutions and professors properly subsidized ; there 
is a central body of distinguished men to whom the conduct 
of inquiries, and the judgment on alleged discoveries and on pro- 
positions for improvements are referred. The scientific medi- 
cal investigator here must expend all his means as well as his 
time, and gets neither public honour nor reward. Medicine 
and its professors are habitually ignored by the State, and it 
is only in periods of public distress or excitement that the 
profession receives that notice and encouragement which are 
essential to the rapid progress of its scientific development. 
Even the Government know not where to turn for advice or 
assistance. Occasionally a brief word of advice is sought from 
the Council of the College of Physicians, who have to attend 
to it as they may in the course of their ordinary business ; 
or a Commission is nominated in a pell-mell fashion, without 


any apparent principle of selection. While, therefore, we are 
very willing to acknowledge that Medicine is not complete as 
a science, we would ask our critics to assist us in organizing 
means for its more extended scientific cultivation. 

We are not thin-skinned under censure, and can understand 
that the terrors of cholera acting on a timorous mind may 
wroduce a considerable impatience on the part of those who 
ear that little help can be given to them in possible suffering 
bythe men who are accustomed to undertake to afford such 
solace. We doubt, however, whether even the distrust thus 
engendered would induce the author of the strictures to refuse 
such help as we can give; and few are likely to refuse te 
take chalk mixture for diarrhoea because no panacea has yet 
been discovered for cholera: so that the ability to cure 
cholera is hardly to be accepted as the simple test for the 
claims of Medicine to be trusted, however authoritatively pro- 
posed. Nor will the profession regard with any misgivings 
that great spread of physical science which is announced as 
likely to cause it to be summoned before long to the bar of 
public opinion to give an account of its claims to take rank 
among the sciences. This is precisely the movement which 
the members of our profession view with the greatest satisfac- 
tion, which they have aided with the greatest earnestness, and 
which they long to see completed. When the first princip es 
of physiology shall have become a part of the common kn w- 
ledge of educated men, when chemistry, optics, and acoustics 
shall be only a little understood by the better class of gentle- 
men, or even by those who claim to be public instructors, we 
may hope to see at an end the reign of ignorance and pre- 
judice, which still obstructs our path, and prevents the appre- 
ciation of those laborious and splendid investigations which 
have made this age glorious for our science, and have enriched 
art with the most precious resources. We may then hope to 
see such a comprehension of our works and dur difficulties as 
will secure for us a fairer share of public support, and will 
prevent the public journals from daily falling into the most 
absurd blunders on matters of the elementary science of life, 
and utterly misconceiving the difference between the real 
scientific workers in the profession and the empty, ignorant, 
and impudent pretenders, whom they habitually patronize 
through sheer unacquaintance with the first principles of 
physical science and total misapprehension of biological truths. 
No charge can be more unfounded than to tax Medicine in 
the present day with a love of mystery or desire for secrecy. 
Both are absolutely opposed to our habits, to our laws, and 
to that strict etiquette which has been occasionally referred to 
with dubious criticism. All that we know or belitve or sup. 
pose is printed in books : every remedy that we use, and our 
reasons for using it; the physical researches on which aus- 
cultation is founded; the meaning and revelations of the 
ophthalmoscope ; the applications of chemistry to testing the 
fluids and diagnosing disease,—all are printed and published. 
Secrecy is proscribed and forbidden amongst us. We have 
no patents, and ask for no protection from Government 
stamps ; those who do are ostracized by us, although patronized 
by the public and the press. It is peculiarly unfair, therefore, 
to urge such a charge against us. Our schools are open,—our 
hospitals, our books, our museums, our journals; who runs 
mayread. Medicine has everything to gain by beivg better 
studied. We hope everything from the fellowship oi the wise ; 
we fear nothing from the carpings of the ignorant. 
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Tue National Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
has just concluded its ninth annual congress. Its distinguished 
President, Lord BrovcHam, has once again addressed assem- 
bled crowds, and has spoken to them words of wisdom. No 
longer the same bold advocate who did battle for a woman’s 
wrong; nor yet the people’s sturdy champion who asserted 
their constitutional rights. Superior to both, he now appears 
the Nestor of social and political councils, who, well versed 
in all branches of human learning and pre-eminent in each, 
still comes forward amongst those who meet to promote the 
social progress of their fellow-men, that he may encourage 
them by his example and cheer them by his presence. There 
was something peculiarly touching in the venerable Peer’s 
recent address, The mere fact of one who has far outlived 
the ordinary span of human life—who had been actively en- 
gaged in public affairs years before the great majority of his 
auditors were born—still continuing to personally participate 
in the public discussion of progressive science, is sufficiently 
exceptional to excite interest, while arousing sympathy—sym- 
pathy with his activity of mind, which has so completely 
asserted pre-eminence over that vigour of frame which in 
years past had enabled Henry BroveHam to undertake and 
discharge duties that men of less iron-bound constitutions 
must have proved unequal to, as much from the want of 
physical as of mental power. The veteran philosopher read 
an address, more suggestive than authoritative, embracing 
different questions at present occupying the public mind. The 
physical exertion of so doing proved too severe a strain upon 
his strength, and another concluded what the noble Lord had 
well begun. This simple fact brought conviction to those who 
listened that he, their chief, their guide, their friend, must 
soon bequeath to them the heritage of his great name and the 
encouragement of his bright example. 

Regarding the present by the light of his past experience, 
Lord BroveHam no doubt feels that the public discussion of 
social questions is the first step to the redress of social 
grievances, in whatever character they may arise. Accepting 
this as the best argument in support of the Association, we 
are led to the inquiry as to what are the practical results 
which may be anticipated from its recent deliberations. Leaving 
to those whose special prerogative it is to investigate the 
question of what may or may not be the requisite alterations 
in the present condition of the law, in order that crime may 
not escape unpunished, or acts of gross wrong be perpe- 
trated under the name of justice, of both of which there have 
been remarkable examples at the last sittings of our Criminal 
Court,—we pass to the consideration of those moral and phy- 
sical inquiries more especially interesting to the medical pro- 
fession. 

The important question of the Education of Girls of the 
Upper and Middle Classes formed the subject of a special paper 
by the Rev. F. D. Mavrice ; as also of further suggestions by 
ladies learned in such subjects—the Misses DororHea BEALE 
and Mary Watsrennoime, Discussion ’followed on their ob- 
servations. In this discussion Manoxser Cursetser, of the 
Supreme Court of Bombay, joined: it is not, therefore, for 
want of varied experience that the bestcourse will not have been 
suggested, if it be not adopted. The questionof female education 
has frequently received notice from members of our profession, 
and has been incidentally treated of in these columns; not 


as confined to any special section or class of the community, 
but as one of womanhood placed in various positions, and ex- 
pected to do her duty in that sphere of life to which she has 
been called. It needs no public discussion to instruct the 
“‘upper classes” as to what form of female education is that 
most advisable. If their experience of every-day life, their 
observation that mental apathy and physical debility are 
mainly due to a want of properly disciplined early training, 
be not sufficient to induce the adoption of a well-considered 
and well-advised system, we fear that they will not be per- 
suaded to do so, even though Parsees of the first class counsel 
them against a continuance in their folly. Without pretend- 
ing to any special familiarity with the secrets of those who 
move in the inner circle, we believe that there is little to im- 
prove in the system of domestic and mental culture generally 
pursued in the case of “‘girls” occupying the highest positions 
in this country. The daughters of our nobility have, whenever 
called on, well sustained the character of Englishwomen. 
Inasmuch as their rearing is essentially different, we do not 
think it advisable that those whose station thus places them 
beyond the influence of circumstances immediately affecting 
the masses should, in the same sense, be included in the cate- 
gory of sufferers from the imperfections of scholastic discipline 
adopted for the many destined to active practical participation 
in the competitive struggles of life. These observations by no 
means imply an acquiescence in the usages of the fashionable 
world, so far as they influence the physical or moral condition of 
its members. Imperious society will, we fear, give little heed 
to the dissatisfaction its formalities or observances occasion ; 
we therefore for the present pass them in silence. 

The practical question of middle-class education is one more 
immediately within reach, and one the discussion of which 
may not be unattended with beneficial results. Undoubtedly 
the great fault, or—we will use the milder term—amistake, in 
the education of the middle classes is, that the ornamental, 
rather than the useful, prevails. Much of this is due to 
the progress of arts and manufactures, and to the increased 
facilities thereby afforded for the gratification of the more 
refined cravings. Girlhood anticipates womanhood in pre- 
cocity. Expensive tastes and inactive habits too frequently 
render young ladies, naturally amiable and capable of a 
better future, mere companions with whom to spend a for- 
tune, but as helpmeets little capable of assisting in its forma- 
tion. Hence the lament of Belgravian mothers, and hence 
the fact that so many, ‘‘ brought out” full of life and hope, 
sigh and sigh in vain at “‘ nobody coming to woo.” Not for 
the first time is this condition of our domestic relations now 
discussed. Its pernicious consequences are fully recognised. 
Its folly has been abundantly exposed. What hope is there of 
its removal or redress? What practical benefit is to follow on 
the reading and publication of the opinions of the Social 
Science Congress? Are they, like the conclusions of other 
Congresses, to become so many dead letters, leaving each dis- 
senting party to follow its own plan?—or will they com- 
mend themselves to the practical good sense of those to whom 
they are specially addressed? The question of female edu- 
cation lies at the root of many great social problems. On its 
solution depend the proposition of the advisability of early 
marriages, the spread or diminution of profligacy, the cha- 
racter of pur youth as it matures into manhood, and that of 
our manhood as it passes into old age. How are these facts 
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to be impressed upon those with whom the responsibility of 
their consideration rests? To this inquiry we are unable to 
reply. Our social history may be read in passing events: in 
tales of distress which prudence and good management might 
have prevented; in domestic wretchedness which better ma- 
tured principles might have avoided ; in gaily-dressed harlotry 
which simpler habits might have rendered distasteful ; in that 
abandonment of all fear of Gop or respect for man which a 
careful home-training would have led even the most unfortunate 
to regard with abhorrence. Surely questions of this magnitude 
address themselves to the hearts equally with the understand- 
ings of all who listen to the language of facts more powerful 


. than words. In this society must minister to itself: these 


social blotches point out the impurity of the system for which 
her better self-regulation must devise a remedy. 

Passing from the middle to the class intermediate between 
it and the working poor—-the very numerous class of 
moderately educated and generally well-conducted young 
women attendants at shops and employed in workrooms—we 
would have desired that some practical observations had been 
directed to their condition with a view to co-operation amongst 
employers in their behalf. We have already directed much 
attention to their position. There is reason to believe that 
our exertions have been followed by great practical good and 
substantial improvement. We willingly concede to many em- 
ployers that they have manifested a disposition to correct 
abuses in the regulation of their establishments, and, as far as 
circumstances permit, to remedy defects in their workrooms, 
and in arrangements acting injuriously on the physical health 
of those in their employ. Can no more be effected? Can 
no diminution in the hours of toil be agreed upon? Can no 
resolution in reference to night-work be determined? Are 
the leaders of fashion to continue to hold as their slaves the 
daughters of toil? Is there no means by which, in those large 
establishments with which the metropolis abounds, it may be 
admitted, as a principle of regulation, that certain evenings be 
set apart for instruction or amusement, in order that those 
living therein may learn to know that they are not so many 
exiles from the human race? This is reducing the general to 
a particular proposition ; and this proposition we desire to 
hear discussed in a practical spirit by enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of employers and inducing the many to adopt what the 
few practise; for let it be known that there are some who 
do regard young girls in their employ as other than mere 
living machines. We desire to see this question promoted and 
urged with all the eloquence and perseverance which have been 
exhibited by the lady members of the National Association. 
Questions of abstract science and jurispradential reform may 
be safely left to rougher dealing than that of woman’s pen. A 
wide and useful field of operation for them lies open in the 
direction we have indicated. To its research we invite from 
their severer studies those ladies who have given such unmis- 
takeable evidence of their ability for the work. We confine 
our present remarks to but one paper read at the Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, believing that it, at all 
events, affords ample opportunity for the carrying of precept 
into practice. 


Wer pay dearly for our liberties, and for not having a 
paternal government. There is a great deal to be said for 


the opinion that stern and prompt action on the part of the 
Government five or six months ago might have extinguished 
the cattle plague. It was then so limited that it would have 
been possible to isolate it and all persons that had had any 
connexion with it. And if it be infectious, as nearly everybody 
who is entitled to have an opinion on the subject thinks it is, this 
would have prevented its extension, and made it purely local 
instead of a huge national calamity. But the doctrine of con- 
tagion is somehow or other unpopular. There are two or three 
reasons why it should be so. In the first place, it takes not a 
little time and trouble to master all the evidence that can be 
adduced in its support ; and on the other hand it is especially 
easy to get hold of a few half-truths that seem to upset it. 
Any penny-a-liner can do that in the course of his daily round 
among the dairies in search of information on this popular 
subject. Then the doctrine of contagion is disagreeably simple 
and inconvenient. There is no mystery about it. It does not 
send you to the atmosphere or to space for the explanation of 
facts, but pins you down to concrete cows as the centre and 
source of that influence which has caused a plague and kept 
Arruvur Hetrs hard at work through the holiday season, not 
with ‘‘ Ellesmere” and other “‘ Friends in Council,” but in the 
virtue of whitewash in railway cattle tracks. Moreover, this 
doctrine of contagion is inconvenient. Locomotion is the 
order of the age, and undoubtedly it is uncommonly incon- 
venient to say or do anything that interferes in the slightest 
degree with the liberty of man or beast to go anywhere. 
Still it is wonderful that this doctrine of contagion should be 
so distasteful as it is. It is surely better that only the air 
about a few infected animals or people, who can be cared for 
by a very few other people, should be at fault than that the 
whole atmosphere of the country should be charged with the 
deadly influence. Yet there is constantly seen a preference 
to believe that a disease is epidemic rather than contagious. 
Still ever and anon there appears proof of an appreciation of 
the evidence of contagion. Indeed, the belief im contagion or 
infection, for we use the words as practically synonymous, is 
spreading among scientific men and among the European 
nations. This is true both of the epizootic disease which 
we have and of the cholera which we dread: witness 
the general faith in and enforcement of quarantine lately in 
the Mediterranean. We are not now asserting our belief in 
the contagiousness of either cholera or cattle plague, or in the 
wisdom or efficiency of quarantine. We are only arguing that 
the extensive enforcement of stringent quarantine may be 
taken as a proof of an extensive belief amongst the nations in 
infection. That which hinders the general belief in the infec- 
tiousness of these diseases in this country is, for the most 
part, the influence of the daily press, and the action, or rather 
inaction, of our statesmen. The articles of our daily papers 
on ordinary subjects are written by men generally well-in- 
formed on the subjects on which they write; but it is easy to 
see that the articles on medical subjects are often just the 
echo of the last speech made by somebody who has chosen to 
talk on the subject, and who, as evidently, speaks on a per. 
sonal and therefore limited and partial view of it. Moreover, 
on sanitary questions public writers get into ruts—that is to 
say, into a general talk about sewers and whitewash and omne 
hoc genus, and then think they have exhausted philosophy. 
As to the inaction of statesmen, the art of government in this 
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country is so rapidly resolving itself into the art of doing 
nothing, that everything in theory favourable to inaction is 
greedily received and put forth. The great advantage of doing 
nothing—or at least the uselessness of doing anything—was 
the first doctrine of the Privy Council. A little later than 
this, with some inconsistency, the importation of cattle into 
Treland was forbidden. And late, and last of all, a Commission 
of Inquiry into the nature of this plague has been appointed, 
and Government will be informed of its laws and of its mode 
of propagation when the information will be of little value. 
However, we are not complaining of the appointment of this 
Commission. Government might well spend money more 
freely in the appointment of such commissions. We may well 
complain that this one was not appointed long ago. Such a 
measure now is very like locking the stable door after the horse 
has been stolen. But better late than never. It will do good. 
It will help public men and public writers to understand that 
plagues, like everything else, have laws ; that diseases of the 
most specific character, and appearing only at long intervals, 
must have other causes than those which are in constant and 
universal operation. There may be faults in the compo- 
sition of the Commission. It might have included men more 
specifically fitted for the inquiry to be instituted, and with 
more leisure for it, than some of those appointed. We have 
said that Government might do well to spend a little more 
money over such commissions. Why should it not appoint a 
commission to watch the other plague which we are all 
secretly dreading? Why should it remain in vague uncer- 
tainty (as bad as ignorance) of the most valuable information 
that must be procurable, if it was only somebody’s business to 
procure it—of the use or uselessness of quarantine measures in 
the various places which have been visited with cholera or 
saved from the visitation—and of the efficiency or non-efficiency 
of the various remedies that have been administered? And 
why should not this be done at once? Surely the expense of 
such a course will not be seriously thought of when the pos- 
sible advantages of it are considered. The Government cannot 
be complimented on the timeliness of its action in the matter 
of the cattle plague. Will it not atone for its fault by trying 
to avert a far greater evil, or at least taking steps that will 
put us in the best possible position for meeting it? Or will it 
repeat the folly of waiting till the mischief is done, and the 
judgment of the country is impaired by panic? No excuse can 
be valid for not imposing upon the best men that can be got 
the duty of ascertaining all that can be ascertained from the 
latest experience. 


Medical Annotations. 


“Ne quid nimis.” 


PRACTICAL ANATOMY. 


Ar the commencement of the winter session all the new 
students of the hospitals are anxious to flesh their maiden 
scalpels, and are apt to consider themselves ill-used if, as 
must necessarily be the case, there is some little delay in pro- 
viding them with parts for dissection. Is it necessary, how- 
ever, that this should be wasted time, as it in too many in- 
stances is? Certainly not. The first-year’s man may learn in 
the week or two during which he must bide his time much 
that will save him trouble and time hereafter, if he will only 
use his eyes and look on at his seniors whilst at work. 


To handle a scalpel with the dexterity of a Fergusson re- 
quires no little practice, and the mode of using it may be 
learned by observation, and practised with advantage in pri- 
vate, before the actual dissection commences. The no less 
important training of the eye to discriminate the several 
tissues of the body cannot be commenced too early, and the 
student will be much more likely to find the vessels and 
nerves of his own “part” if he has already studied them on 
that of some friendly second-year’s man. 

As two winters only are now allotted for dissections, it is 
to be hoped that in all dissecting-rooms the old practice of 
making first-year’s men dissect only the muscles has been 
abandoned, for it is too much to expect a knowledge of all the 
vessels and nerves to be gained in the second winter. For the 
same reason we would advise the student not to waste his 
time in tracing out the minute ramifications of cutaneous 
nerves (which are never precisely alike in two bodies), but to 
endeavour to impress upon his eye and memory those leading 
facts which are of importance medically and surgically. 

It is surprising how fond some students are of dissecting by 
deputy. They get a friend to lend a hand, and first one de- 
monstrator and then another to find a nerve or vessel, and 
then another friend to put a finishing touch, doing a little 
‘* picking” meanwhile themselves, and thus, like some artists, 
get a reputation to which they are not entitled. This dilettanti 
work does not answer, however, in the dread day of examina- 
tion, for it is the actual finding of a vessel or nerve which im- 
presses it so firmly on the memory. Others again, with a 
mechanical turn, relish the manipulative part of their work, 
and will dissect their own and their neighbours’ “‘ parts” in 
good style, but they fail to impress the facts upon their memo- 
ries from never studying the anatomy exposed to view. Read- 
ing a dissecting manual is no doubt toilsome, but it is the only 
way in which anatomy can be learned; to dissect without 
reading is comparatively of little use, since the inexperienced 
student cannot fail to miss most important details ; whilst a 
description once read by the side of the subject will always 
bear the impress of reality on subsequent perusal. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL CONFERENCE. 


Puarmacy has its own annual conference, held at the same 
place as the meetings of the British Association. The pro- 
ceedings are now before us, and we are very glad to see how 
numerous and how practical are the papers which were read. 
The adulteration of drugs is being investigated with the skill 
which might be expected from professed pharmaceutists, but 
with no great zeal, and on altogether too small a scale. More- 
ever, although something may be done by these inquiries, so 
conducted, to add to our knowledge, nothing will, we are 
assured, be effected in the way of diminishing the frequency 
of such adulterations. When we initiated this inquiry, we 
adopted a course which certainly has its own risks, but which 
is the only straightforward and useful plan. We printed the 
names and addresses of those who sold the adulterated articles, 
whether of food or medicine. Of course a great many people 
are thereby inconvenienced, and no small amount of anxiety is 
entailed by the risk of possible mistakes. But, unless this 
had been done, the public would have been little the better 
for the work of our Commission ; and unless the Pharmaceu- 
tical Conference follow our example in that respect, their 
labours will fall very short of what is desirable. 

We have not space to notice the various papers read, but 
they may be referred to with advantage in the current number 
of the Pharmaceutical Journal. We would, however, espe- 
cially mention one by Dr. Attfield, which is of practical im- 
portance to a great number of medical men and to hospitals. 
It is the sequel of the discussion which originated in our 
columns concerning that king of medicines, the tincture of the 
perchloride of iron. 


that an aqueous solution is even preferable to the tincture. 


solution of 


the hint is well worth taking. 


Tae Lancet,) 


The tincture is now made by diluting one volume of an aqueous 
perchloride of iron with three volumes of spirit : 
Jet it be diluted with water instead, and the good spirit saved 
for administration when needed. This is a remedy so largely 
used in hospital and dispensary practice, that there at least 


THE FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


We alluded last week to the honourable, though we fear 
mistaken, position to which Miss Garrett has attained by the 
expenditure of a very considerable sum of money in private 
lectures and the most indomitable perseverance. We turn this 
week to another phase of feminine medicine with less satis- 
faction. The Female Medical Society started with the grand 
purpose of producing female doctors qualified to undertake the 
treatment of any and every case which might come under the 
care of a medical practitioner. We convinced its promoters of 
the impossibility of their ever succeeding in this effort with the 
means at their disposal, and are glad to find that they have 
been content to subside into trainers of qualified midwives—a 
more legitimate and easily accomplished task. 

At the opening of the second session of the Ladies’ Medical 
College, Dr. James Edmunds, the lecturer, had none but the 
old stock anent ‘‘man-midwifery,” &c.; and he 
seemed to be under the impression that this was the first effort 
in London to train midwives in the practice of their art. Surely 
he must have heard of such places as Queen Charlotte's and 
the General Lying-in Hospitals; to say nothing of the more 
recent arrangements, under the auspices of Miss Nightingale, 
at King’s College Hospital? 

A great point was made of the non-existence of any physical 
disability on the part of women to undertake midwifery cases ; 
and, without doubt, for the general run of ordi cases a 
woman's strength and endurance would amply suffice. But 
cases do and must occur which will try even the strongest 
man’s nerves and physical endurance to the utmost, and which 
will inevitably break down the weaker vessel. We should like 
to show some of the supporters of this movement a strong and 
able accoucheur perspiring and exhausted after a severe forceps 
or turning case, to say nothing of a case of craniotomy or dis- 
memberment, before they conclude that their lecturer was in 
the right when he announced that midwifery ought to be taken 
entirely out of the hands of the medical profession. 

But the great sensational point of the lecture alluded to—and 
which was reiterated in a letter to The Times of Tuesday last 
—was the danger that women undergo from doctors passing 
straight from the dissecting room or post-mortem theatre to the 
lying-in room ; by which puerperal fever is propagated, as we 
_are informed, to a frightful extent. Now we deny that puer- 
peral fever is ordinarily propagated in this manner, for all ac- 
coucheurs are fully aware of the possibility of its occurrence, 
and guard against it most carefully; and statistics show how 
‘rare are deaths from this cause. But, supposing a case of 
puerperal fever to arise, will not a female attendant carry 
the infection amongst her patients fully as readily as a 
medical man? ‘The writer of the letter referred to contrasts 
the statistics of the Royal Maternity Charity with those 
of the Registrar-General for five years, and says that in the 
former case the deaths from ‘“‘ puerperal causes” were 1 in 
556, whilst in the latter they were 1 in 208}. Taking these 
statistics as true, it is not very surprising that in the whole 
population of London, comprising many thousands of unfor- 
tunate mothers who have no better attendance than that of a 
drunken hag, and no medicine but gin, until, too late, the 
parish doctor is called in, the deaths should more than double 
those occurring amongst ‘ poor married women,” 
such as are attended by the midwives of the Charity. But 
the statistics are fallacious; for though in the records of the 


We will say nothing of the good taste of the lecturer in 
diverging to the subject of pyxmia in hospitals, and drawing 
a harrowing picture of the sufferings of an unfortunate victim’s 
destitute family; but would ask, can it possibly be that the 
lecturer, holding the views he does, ever ventures near a dead 
body, or by any possibility undertakes the duty of making a 
post-mortem examination’ If so, does he attend obstetric 
cases? His letter is, indeed, a scandalous perversion of facts 
and figures. He confounds, for the benefit of the public, 
“* puerperal causes” with ‘‘ puerperal fever.” He compares 
utterly dissimilar series of facts as though they were alike. | 
He assumes that men are to be fitted for the high position of 
consulting obstetricians in difficult cases by being excluded 
from the treatment of ordinary cases, which is the only school; 
and he assumes that puerperal fever is ordinarily caused by 
post-mortem infection, and would not be conveyed from case 
to case by female accoucheurs. A more violent series of 
assumptions, and a more impudent and disgraceful attempt to 
hoodwink the public, never came under our notice. 

There is ample room for well-trained midwives, at least 
amongst the poorer classes; and if the Ladies’ Medical College 
can turn out a highly-trained troupe, so much the better. It 
has always been held, however, that theory without practice 
is in midwifery, of all medical subjects, most dangerous; and, 
at present at least, no opportunities seem to be offered to 
success. 


THE SOCIETIES. 


Tue first meeting of the Medical Society of London was held 
on Monday evening, the President, Mr. I. B. Brown, giving a 
short, but interesting address. He spoke of the Society as the 
oldest institution of the kind in London, and the parent of all 
similar bodies in the metropolis. Associated with it were the 
names of most of the illustrious medical practitioners who had 
lived during the past ninety years. It had rendered important 
services to the profession and the community, and now was 
flourishing in a green old age. The ‘‘ Medical Society” was 
essentially the Society where freedom of debate was en- 

and where all received the utmost attention and 
courtesy. .It was gratifying to state that twenty new fellows 
had been added to the list during the session, including amongst 
them the names of many of the most rising and eminent mem- 
bers of the profession. Mr. Brown afterwards read an elaborate 
paper, “On the Treatment of Vesico-Vaginal Fistula.” He 
gave a striking and candid account of the origin and progress 
of the present operation for this formerly intractable lesion, 
giving great credit to Marion Sims and his follower Bozeman, 
and mentioned the fact that Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, had 
suggested the form of needle now employed for making the wire 
suture. He alluded to his own efforts for improving the ope- 
ration, and called attention to eighty-nine cases in which he 
had operated. These cases were illustrations of the lesion in 
its various forms, and of various degrees of extent. The suc- 
cess was certainly marvellous, the worst cases having been 
completely cured after one or more operations. The reading 
of the paper elicited great and an interesting discus- 
sion followed. The more salient point mooted was the cause 
of the fistula, which in almost every instance consisted in 
either a prolonged or a very severe labour. It was urged that 
the early use of instruments was desirable in many cases, thus 
opposing the doctrine and practice of the last school of ob- 
stetricy. The meeting was well attended, and the evening a 
most agreeable one, At the next meeting of the Society Dr. 


Maternity Charity it is possible to separate the cases of true 


Murchison will read a paper on Hydatids of the Liver. 
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General's returns all deaths immediately following childbirth 
| are classed together as occurring from ‘‘ metria,” and probably 
| other causes ; and hence the writer’s premises are as fallacious 

as his deductions are incorrect. 

t 
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The Obstetrical Society also opened the winter campaign last 
week, Dr. Barnes presiding. The President, in inaugurating 
the session, laid before the Society the authentic cephalotribe 
first constracted for and used by Baudelocque, presented to 
the Society by his widow through the intervention of Sir Chas. 
Locock. He suggested that this might form a nucleus for a 
rauseum of obstetric instruments, to which inventors should 
present their own models, so that an authentic record of modifi- 
cations and inventions might thus be preserved. Re-discovery 
might often be avoided in this way, and the name of the ori 
ginal inventor duly preserved. Dr. Priestley showed some 
new forms of pessary and suppository from Messrs. Duncan 
and Flockhart. Dr. Greenhalgh related particulars of a recent 
case of the Cesarean operation ; and a paper was then read by 
Dr. Marion Sims on the Treatment of Chronic Inversion of the 
Uterus, relating two remarkable cases of this rare affection in 
which old inversions were remedied, and describing a manipu- 
lation by which he had rapidly and successfully returned a 
uterus which had protruded for several years. 

The Pathological Society will hold its first meeting on 
Tuesday next. 


THE WORK OF THE NEW COMMISSION. 


THE Queen has now approved of a Royal Commission for 
investigating the cattle plague. Her Majesty has appointed 
Ear! Spencer, Viscount Cranbourne, Right Hon. Robert Lowe, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Clare Sewell Read, Dr. Bence Jones, 
Dr. Quain, Dr. Parkes, Mr. John Robinson M‘Clean, Mr. 
Wormald, Mr. Robert Ceeley, and Mr. Charles Spooner ; their 
commission being ‘‘fully to investigate the origin and nature 
of a contagious or infectious disorder, which is generally 
designated the cattle plague, now prevalent among the cattle 
in Great Britain, and to ascertain, as far as possible, the mode 
of treatment best adapted for the cure of the affected animals, 
and the regulations which may, with the greatest advantage, 
be made with a view to prevent the spreading of the said dis- 
order, and to avert any future outbreak of it.” It is obvious, 
from the constitution of the Commission, that the Government 
do not contemplate that the Commissioners shall themselves 
personally undertake the necessary scientific researches, 
perform the required experiments, and make the requisite 
post-mortem examinations. They have, however, large func- 
tions to fulfil in directing, superintending, and judging of 
the results of such investigations, carried out by the most com 
petent persons in the kingdom, on a scale and with a care 
commensurate with the difficulty and national importance of 
the questions at issue. It is understood that they will employ 
the ablest pathologists and investigators in carrying out the 
necessary experiments. It is essential that all the points to 
be determined should be opened up ab initio. Premises will 
be needed in which the incubation of the disease, its progress 
and post-mortem appearances can be carefully studied; in 
which the contagiousness of the disease can be tested, as from 
one species of animal to another ; in which the influence of 
particular kinds of disinfectants and other chemical agents in 
destroying the elements of infection, and the value of modes of 
treatment, can be determined. Besides allotting such researches 
to really able and practical men, it will no doubt be the duty 
of the Commission to collect evidence from all quarters as to 
the origin and progress of the disease here and in other coun- 
tries. By comparing, analyzing, and reasoning from the ex. 
periments and documentary evidence thus collected under 
their direction, it may be hoped that the Commission will 
render good public service. 


THE CORONER FOR THE COUNTY OF FLINT. 


As the office of coroner for the county of Flint is about to 
become vacant, Mr. Llewellyn Lodge, M.R.C.S. Eng. and 
L.R.C.P. Edin., has intimated his intention to stand as a can- 


didate. Mr. Lodge is a gentleman of ability and acquirements ; 
he is a practitioner of many years’ standing, and thoroughly 
conversant with the Welsh language. We trust that the 
medical gentlemen of the district will use their influence to 
secure his return. As every freeholder must naturally have 
a medical attendant, we trust that our brethren will exert. 
themselves with energy and determination to carry the election 
of Mr. Lodge. The struggle between the medical and legal 
professions with regard to the office of coroner is one of great 
importance. Welshmen are proverbially shrewd, and if the 
freeholders have placed before them the relative claims of 
doctors and lawyers the doctor in this instance must succeed. 
The real question to be decided, in ninety-nine inquests out 
of a hundred, is a medical one. A knowledge of the rules 
of evidence may be mastered in a day, but questions of juris- 
prudence in relation to medicine require a laborious training. 
In this particular a medical candidate possesses advantages 
which a lawyer would be able to obtain only under most 
disadvantageous circumstances. It is creditable to our pro- 
fession to announce that not a single inquisition, so far as we 
know, has been quashed on the ground of deficient legal know - 
ledge on the part of the medical coroner. This might have 
been fairly anticipated, as the point to be decided in the in- 
quiry before the coroner is of a purely medical nature. As in 
every case further inquiries, after the coroner's inquest, are 
instituted with reference to the guilt of the parties who may 
be implicated, it is clear that a gentleman conversant with 
the laws which regulate disease and its results should officiate 
judicially in the preliminary investigation of the matter at 
issue. 


THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL CLUB. 

PracticaL work, as opposed to mere reading of papers, is 
most earnestly to be encouraged. We see with pleasure the 
formation of a Microscopical Club, under the above title, 
which will afford opportunities for actual friendly comparison 
of objects, questioning and ing as to sections, instru- 
ments, and modes of preparation, the exhibition and exchange 
of specimens, and free intercourse among workers with the 
microscope. Medical practitioners are by their daily duties. 
called to a knowledge and use of the microscope. They become 
accomplished histologists, and many find a delight in wander- 
ing into the fields of zoology and botany. It is an excellent 
relaxation; it is, moreover, a valuable training for purely 
human investigations, and affords illustrations without which 
we should be at a loss to interpret the complex structures of 
the human tissues. The secretary of the club is Mr. W. M. 
Bywater, of 192, Piccadilly. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL: OLD AND PRESENT 
STUDENTS’ DINNER. 


Tne winter session of this famous and ancient school of 
medicine was i on Monday, the 2nd inst., by a 
dinner at the Bridge House Hotel, London-bridge, when about 
130 old and present students of the hospital, together with 
the members of the staff and the lecturers, assembled. The 
chair was very efficiently occupied by Mr. John Flint South, 
recently Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas's, a gentleman who 
was highly esteemed during the period of his connexion with 
the hospital for qualities of both heart and head, and whose 
name is held in lively and affectionate remembrance by his 
former pupils; he was immediately supported on the right 
by Mr. Francis Hicks, the respected Treasurer of the hospital, 
and by Dr. Barker, who is the senior member of the staff, on 
the left. 

After grace had been sung, the usual loyal toasts of the 
* Queen,” the ‘‘ Prince and Princess of Wales, and the rest of 


THE CHOLERA. 
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Few names have to be added to the list of places infected 

with cholera since our last report. But the persistence of the 

disease at Southampton (although there is still no rapid exten- 

sion), its appearance at Epping (Essex), and its augmentation 

in Paris beget the gravest uneasiness. 

L. Newly-infected places, or places not previously 
stated to be infected. 

Odexsa.—The Courier Odessa states that on the 13th of 

cholerine 


were attacked with cholera or 
whom 4 died. On the I4th 6 cases of cholera 


occurred. 

hoped it ever would be (Loud cheers.) ; population 12,000). — in- 
BARKER returned thanks for the Physicians of the — (Essex).—S 1 fatal 

Il. Previously infected places. 


r. Souty, Senior to the Hospital, 
for the Surgical Staff, concluded by proposing the 
i i i For thirty _he 


Three deaths from cholera occurred on the 3rd 
of October, and 3 on the 6th. 
Toulon._—From the 26th of August te the 30th of September 
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; the Royal Family,” were proposed the Chairman in a f they were delivered at 
at wore responded to was so given to the 

w w e 
that the had the deductions of their clinical teacher. Conducted in 
bore a ion to interests i e t manner tures in the theatre, clinical 
branch of the service there wore offices wan yet ao he could not suf- 
to be obtained in which professional credit was always to be ficiently praise the Thomas's for their ability 
won by those who made it their steadfast and earnest aim ; and kindness. There was one thing in which all students were 
name and endurance, such as | he of and he only 
w its its mem ight never be less 
the less stirring, though equally exacting, cl woh thclent, end willing than they were of present. 
had always been an advocate ; and he would Mr. Simox gave “* The Prize-Donors.” There was a sense 
a ee eee ee in which he himself, with his colleagues, was united to the 
of physical vigour by every possible means w 
man, a duty scarcely inferior to the sequite ital did not consist merely of gold medals and scholar- 
capacity, inasmuch as the possession of the ships; the inestimably greater prizes, and fit to be the marks 
but little service, or rather of but brief duration, amidst the of a man’s life-yearnings, were the offices of physician and 
arduous toil of professional life, unless it is accompanied by surgeon. In the absence of the treasurer, whose health would 
that the moet | were al pris-donor, couple tho tent with the 
pursuit i i were i cou toast wi name 
road. (Cheers.) of Mr. Sydney Jones, the only prize donor present himself 
in 
AN Preaperity to 86. Thomas's Hos-| Mr. Jowss said there was some mistake in coupling 
doing so observed that such institutions were his name with the toast, as the pri given for i 
o this country. They wore the fruit of high teak een net atresia 1a. but by the lecturers of the 
of kindness towards men, and of duty hospital. It was a matter of great regret that during the 
hch, to be found in all civilized countries. ome few they had not been able to do justice to St. 
: ° omas’s Hos »ital; but there was no doubt that, in connexion 
with any hospital, not only in 
gave The Past Members 
of the Staff of St. Thomas's.” and at the same time bid them 
Dr. Guiapstone briefly 
evening were at an end. 
The arrangements of the dinner were excellent, and reflected 
essrs. Rayner, Henry Summerhayes, agstaffe. It is 
> hoped that all present will help to promote the establishment 
of this dinner as a permanent biennial institution. « 
: THE CHOLERA. 
tage, so all-important to a public hospi being brought 
under the immediate notice of the public, and would, he 
thought, become of even greater benefit than it ever had been. 
He bade them all join with him in drinking “‘ Prosperity to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital.” (Loud cheers.) 
or ’s Hospital, that | 
it was a common saying you must not praise your own 
<r: Nevertheless, and in the face of this saying, he would | 
y assert that upon them, the hospital . among whom | , 
¥ e had till very recently been counted, devolved in ty the | in that city, of 
Paris.—A few cases have occurred in St. Denis, Puteaux, 
. (the | Savres, and Vilette. On the 6th inst. upwards of 50 cases are 
Chairman) had been Surgeon to St. Thomas's, and during that | stated to have occurred in the city. No official returns have 
period had done much to advance the science and art of | yet been published. 
was never more tru 
thas in the career of ther honoured friend. 
Mr. Sours thanked the for the | kind way in one 
wich his health had been proposed and recs He referred - 
to his early connexion wi e regretted Mr. Green. More Nimes. — Oct. 5th: 2 deaths from cholera. Oct. 6th 
than fifty years ago he was apprenticed to Mr. Green, one of 
the greatest oy that this country had produced, and | 
really and truly the founder of St, Thomes's greatest | 
at present. ical lectures, he believed, were of the greatest 
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the total deaths from all causes amounted to 1287 ; from cholera, 
to 1029. period in previous 


i assigned to the yreestase 
return of a large mass of the population who had fled the city, 


at 10,000, to their homes. The weather has broken. 

Violent winds have followed rain, and the number of cases of 
cholera, both at Toulon and Marseilles, has steadily declined, 
ith the exception noted. 


Marseilles. 


Dr. Maurin, a Marseilles physician, has given in the Gazette 
account of the outbreak. He 
states the beginning of the present year was marked by 


conditions and accidental as well as of it overcrowd- 
ond sctidental as wall an of pormanen 

i ic had so much 

in the entire island. 


Porriation. 
Attacks. 


=? 


Constantinople.—Moniteur, Oct. Sth: From the 20th to the 
27th of September, 6 cases of cholera only occurred. The epi- 
demic has entirely disa from the shores of the Sea of 
Marmora, and elian and Anatolian coasts. 

England and the Metropolis. 

Southampton.—On the 5th instant, a meeting, convened 
the Sanitary Committee, of the Southampton Town Counci 
the members of the medical profession in the town and neigh- 


bourhood, and the ians of a pom, was held in the 
Audit House, Sou pton, under the 


ment to visit the town to investigate the disease there and the 
sanitary precautions adopted, and to report thereon day by 


proved fatal. The 
taken by the committee he considered 


deaths from diarrhea and chviera in the month of September 
for the last six years. In the year 1860 there were none ; in 
1861, 20 of diarrhea and 1 of cholera; in 1862, none ; in 1863, 
10 of diarrhea alone; in 1864, 17 of diarrheea and 1 of cholera; 
in 1865, 13 of diarrhea and 3 of cholera, and 1 of cholera 
during the present month of October. The town was divided 
into districts for the of house-to-house visitation. 
Medical men were assi to the several districts to act in 
conjunction with the members of the Council. In addition to 
the above, a ing of the en Medical Society was 
held during the w at which Dr. Budd of Clifton was pre- 
sent, who made some very valuable ions and recom- 
mendations. On Thursday evening, Dr. John —- of 
ts ico-Chirurgical and Microscopical Society upon 
physiology and treatment of cholera. 
Oct. 6th. Oct. 7th. Oct. 8th. 
Sholing Common ... 1 0 
The Metropolis.—Kighty-three deaths occurred from 
rhea. A lad 


diar- 
aged seventy-one, died at Wandsworth of 
deaths 


A report on cholera has been ted to the of 
the French by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and of icul- 
ture and Public Works. This document is based upon the 
statements of a medical mission sent to at the com- 
of the there. The = the epidemic 
in country is assigned to importation by the pilgrims re- 
turning from Mecca. Attention is drawn to the abominable 
hygienic condition in which the pilgrims are i 


on, 

** In former times,” the states, “‘ the _ move- 
ment of pilgrimage was carried on by land, and the of 
the desert contributed to improve the hygienic condition of the 
caravans by isolating and dissipating the morbid elements they 
carried with them. Now-a-days, on the contrary, thanks to 
the facility and resources of steam navigation, it is by sea, and 
in a very short space of time, that these voyages are in great. 
part accomplished, by the aid of ets, upon which are 
crowded thousands of Mussulmans of every nationality. This 
accumulation, added to the shortness of the passage, is cer- 
tainly one of the causes which most contribute to the develop- 
ment of epidemic centres.” 

These new ci 


tion and transport of the pilgrims, which seem to have been 
hitherto altogether insufficient. They think that if such a 
system had existed, the sources of infection beyond the bounds 
of Egypt might have been isolated and stifled at the outset. 
It is suggested, therefore, that a conference of the different 
European Powers should be held, to consider the reforms de- 
mantel Vir the sanitary service in the East. It is 
that the conference should especially examine whether it would 
not be necessary to establish, at points of departure and 
arrival of pilgrims returning from Mecca—that is to say, at 

iddah and Suez,—sanitary administrators having an inter- 
national character. 

Assuming, for the moment, that the introduction of cholera 
into Southern E arises from direct communication with 
infected countries in the East, is not the sole or even 


- ee day. | He moreover informed them that it would be his duty 
to make every possible inquiry as to the origin of the cholera 
in. the town, and alan the 
Dae from Sue from authorities which he might think fit. From the evidence P 
oun. bees adduced before the Sanitary Committee on the previous day, 
ig 30th ... @ 8 he gathered that seven cases of cholera had occurred there, 
2nd ese 27 ese ene 15 precautionary measures 
proper, and he had no doubt that, if persevered in, the cholera 
would disappear entirely from the town. Other speakers fol- 
mh. .. 10 lowed, most of their remarks bei chases 
; ter. During the proceedings, the i , Mr. R. Wakeford, | 
handed in a written statement of the number of registered | 
‘ 
3 Deaths from cholera. | 
Week ending July 29th... 
* bed 108 
” ” ” 23rd eee eee 282 
Deaths from Deaths from 
cholera. other causes. 
4th ... 20 
5th ... ll 25 
**cholera (thirty- 
referred to cholera. 
Precautionary Measures. 
quen rains, lid weather, and a grea prevalence of influenza 
and intermittent fever. He traces the influence of climatic 
* Valetta and the suburbs had been free from the disease for 
nine days. ‘Phe — Gozo less favourable. The 
weather was agreeable. e sirocco blew occasionally, as is —— 
: gaged in eir pugrimage, an 0 e grea’ r chance tor e 
usual at this time of the year. dissemination of maladies by them to the West of Europe 
M 
hs. 
30th 
Oct. Ist... 5. 
4h... 
Goz 
29th ... 
Oct. we + rs for a surveillance and control over the operations of embarka- 
ayor, for the purpose of receiving Prot. Parkes, of Netley 
Hospital, who, acting under the instructions of the Medical 
Department of the Privy Council, had requested the interview. | the chief route by which the disease has reached the continent 
The Professor said that he had _ been directed by the Govern: | in previgus great outbreaks. For the rest, some good, if not 
the would arise if the suggestions 
of the Ministers be carried into effect. 
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| ment of the cattle 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


NorwiTHstaNxvtneG the certificates of the chairman of the | 
Agricultural Society of Esthonia and others of that province, | 
recently published in the daily journals, further researches tend | 
to confirm the belief that the first appearance of rinderpest 


arose in immediate connexion with the herd of cattle imported | 
from Revel in May last, and that that herd was diseased. The | 
evidence in support of this opinion is in great part official, and | 
will probably not be made public until after the Royal Com- | 
mission has terminated its inquiries. In the meanwhile the | 
following remarkable facts in connexion with the development | 


of the epizootic may be mentioned. 

On July 2nd some cattle bought in the Islington market were 
embarked for Holland. These cattle had been exposed at the 
market for sale on three preceding market days, a portion of 
the Revel herd also having been exposed in the same market on 
the samedays. The cattle were sent to Schiedam, and on the 
voyage several became ill, and some died immediately upon 
arrival at the port. The disease from which they succumbed was | 


contact with these cattle. Before, however, the great gravity 


been exposed to the infection, were sent to England, and sick- | 
ened after reaching these shores. It was in this manner that 
rinderpest was introduced into several localities of Suffolk and 
Shropshire and other counties, in which the appearance of the 
disease in the first instance seemed difficult to be accounted 
for, except on the theory of spontaneous origin. Professor 
Simonds, however, with the frequency with 
which some of these out were connected with the pur- 
chase of Dutch stock, ca:.sed inquiries to be instituted, which 
led to the discovery of the importation of the disease from our 
shores into Hol and its re-importation into this country. 
Several almost contemporaneous outbreaks in different di 
tricts appear to have taken ught in the 
London market during June, throughout the whole of which 
month some of the Revel cattle were exposed there on market- 
days for sale. A cow ht on the 19th of June sickened at 
the disease appeared in a dealer's 
shed at Whitechapel on the lst of July amongst cattle which 
had been taken more than once to the Islington market and 


—— there for sale during the previous month. 
admirable re i ob- 


on the pathological 
ia Sear which had died of the plague at Edin- 
burgh, of which 


an abstract was given in our number of the 
30th ult., was drawn up by Dr. Andrew Smart. He was 
assisted in his investigation by Professor Strangeways. 

A curious question — arose in connexion with the 
suspected of rin amo a quantity of 
cattle cont hom Bai Edinburgh to Preston. animals nad 
been upwards of twenty-four hours on the journey, and during 
this time they had not received (as is the usual custom under 
such circumstances) either food or drink. When they reached 
their destination, several were manifestly unwell ; but it was 
apparently doubted at first whether they were suffering from 
disease or from the prolonged want of water and food, and ex- 
posure to a long journey, partly under a hot sun. The cruelty 
to which cattle are subjected in transit from place to place by 
railway has recently attracted much attention. It is a public 
scandal that should not be itted to continue. A very in- 
genious suggestion by a Mr. Reid, of Granton, has been brought 
to our notice, showing with what facility and at what a little 
sacrifice of time and money this cruelty may be avoided. He 

to attach to cattle-trucks troughs, which admit of 

ing filled with the greatest i with water, and which 

are available also for holding food. These troughs being 

attached around the upper and outer edge of the truck are 
easily reached by the cattle. 

The Clerk of the Council has forwarded to the journals for 

blication a description of rinderpest, drawn up by Professor 
Seifmann, of the Veterinary College of Warsaw. It is intended 
for popular use, and is very imperfect and ill-adapted for its 


| commencement, half an ounce 


of the malady had been recognised, Dutch herds, which had | b€ 


Mr. Frank Buckland has offered a suggestion for the treat- 


which merits consideration. In 1851 
the carnivora in the ical Gardens were affected with a 
the destruction of the entire 
tion. In lions the symptoms were, as described 3 

** dulness and i itchi sneez- 
i loss 


ing, serous 


, and great general prostration, 

mation and ulceration of the throat, and nasal pas- 
sages.” was treated with of 
apparently with the happiest results. our lions, three 

two tigers, two cheetahs, and four leopards were 
attacked. Before the use of chlorate of potash one lion and 
one lioness had died ; after its use no other death occurred. 
Mr. Buckland thinks that the remedy might be advan- 
tageously used during the present epizootic among 
cattle. The preparation may be given without hesitation, and 
he suggests that the dose for an adult cow should be, at the 

morning and evening. On the 

following day, if no diminution of the symptoms be observed, 


| the dose might be doubled, decreasing it on the third day to 
_ half an ounce. Under any 


circumstances he would advise the 


Chlorate 


which attacked the horses of the Royall Glande 
some time ago. 


Abstracts 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURES 


DELIVERED AT THE 


PROVINCIAL MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
AT THE 
Opening of the Session 
QUEENS COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY DR. HINDS. 


Tue subject chosen was ‘‘ the present and probable future 
status or position, scientific and social or professional, of the 
medical body, and its relation with those so-called signs of the 
times and movements by which that future status must to a 
great degree be influenced and determined.” Dr, Hinds said 
there was no future of progress for the profession, or of noble- 
ness or of respect from the wisest and most scientific men, 
except from the faithful and earnest cultivation of scientific 
knowledge. Scientific discovery had raised the profession of 
medicine to its present standard, and scientific discovery must 
raise it still higher. The profession were bound by a great 
obligation to adopt and make use of every improvement which 
the sciences bearing on medicine might evolve. He did not 
expect that mediciné could be so perfected as to be free from 
hypothesis and conjectural reasoning, but medicine was im- 
mensely ible of improvement and progress from science. 
It was science which redeemed it from its condition in 
the dark ages of the world. It was to science that it must look 
for its future advancement. There was not one science on 
which modern medicine was built that could be assumed to be 

rfect. How immense then was the field of improvement which 

y open to the scientific practitioner and the student of medi- 
cine. They must not sink into the position of mere disease- 
curers. They had a still higher aim and interest as disease- 
preventers— as ents of the laws of health, both of mind 
and body, and also of laws which bore deeply on the moral 
welfare of the whole community. Such aims and such aspira- 
tions were the duties which they owed to their Maker 
and to society. A writer had somewhere stated that his motto 
was non quo, sed quo modo, The writer of an introdu 


address at the commencement of a medical session was 


unquestionably the rinderpest. The remaining animals were dis- | = — 
tributed in various directions, and the epizootic quickly showed from the disease, will drink these three quarts, ‘and then it 
itself amongst the Dutch herds which had been brought into should have its full quantity of water. 
BEE «of potash, Mr. Buckland states, exercised a v 

| 
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quite so fortunate, and might rather inquire, non solus quo 
modo, sed quo? On such occasions it was usual to take a good 
deal of latitude—to allude to matters of general interest be- 
tween the profession and the public, and he might without 
money revert to certain strictures which had appeared in 
the public press on the question of medical etiquette—a matter 
which concerned the public even more nearly than the pro- 
fession. It was said that lives were and are given, if not 
sacrificed, to its agency. The Lord Justice Clerk, in alate trial, 
declared that he 
“there is a rule of life and a consideration” far higher than 
a etiquette and professional rule, ‘‘ and that is the 
uty that every citizen of this country, that every right-minded 
man owes his neighbour, to prevent the destruction of human 
life in this world.” One of the most wonderful things in a 
medical Crge ered is the constancy with which he sees his 
— is principles of action, his codes of honour incompre- 
ensible to patients and the public. Of course the well-being, 
the salvation and recovery of his patients is the t end, the 
summum bonum of the practitioner. It is the life and soul of 
all the practitioner’s aims, hopes, anxieties, and ministrations ; 
but should a sense of duty to his rw be the only govern- 
ing principle? Are there no collateral duties of jay Und or 
? ust we, need we be unscrupulous as to the means, 
so we keep our duty to our patients ? Tonk is it ever required 
of us that we shall do evil in order that good may come, if it 
be under the pretence of a sole duty to a patient ? And who 
would suffer the lowest and the worst if such a practice were 
tolerable? Most assuredly it would be the patient himself 
who would suffer. Even Zhe Times, amid much abuse, is 
constrained to acknowledge that it would not “‘ be fair to deny 
that the public benefits in some respects by the esprit de corps 
of professional men. But what is this medical etiquette that 
it Should be favoured with such dignified rebuke and con- 
demnation? Are these traditional rules or written laws? Is 
it an inexorable routine? It is no such thing. It is none of 
these. Professional ors a has no principles or laws for its 
votaries but the principles of honour, the courtesies which an 
educated, an honourable, and a high-toned and human fellow- 
ship will dictate and demand. Whoever claims to act on the 
principles of medical etiquette and transgresses any one of 
these principles, shelters himself under disguise,-and mistakes 
his ag | both to himself and to his fellow-men.” 
Dr. 


inds then referred to the establishment of a medical | of instruction, they are those which bear upon 


not for professional etiquette, and that | 


was a most laborious worker, He even worked in his leisure 
moments, for amongst many manuscripts found after his death, 
were ‘Sudden Thoughts set down for Use.’ Who shall 
adequately picture the labour and drudgery of John Hunter, 
who was a collector of facts, in a sense which few other men 
ever attained? The great men of the profession at the present 
day are or were laborious workers, and so are the great men 
of all professions. The pursuit of science is a chimera, ex 

in unison with laborious research and drudgery. Faraday, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, Hugh Miller, Owen, Carpenter, Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie, Sir Charles Hastings, form a fair sample of men 
who owe their whole position and repute mainly to their habits 
and power of laborious work and scientific research. Now, 
with all our best and tried friends still with us ; with the 
press to aid us with its influence services ; the 
students with us, of course, and the public also with us ; with 
a renewed, earnest, and faithful determination on the part of 
the professors to aim at the highest phase of instruction, and 
of teaching power, and means,—with these things in our pos- 
session a in our hearts, we conceive our prospects are truly 
encouraging, and on these grounds, therefore, we rest our 
hopes and our claims for a future of increasing usefulness and 
increasing prosperity.” 


MANCHESTER ROYAL SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
DR. MORGAN'S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 

After some preliminary remarks, Dr. Morgan said, “‘It 
seems to me that thereare occasions on which medical students 
are easily led aside. One, two, or three leaders of popular 
opinion denounce lectures as a delusion and a snare, and 
thereupon the rest of the flock echo and confirm the cry, I 
well remember at the time I was pursuing my medical studies 
how frequently I heard students lamenting the hard necessity 
which constrained them to attend a lecture when their valuable 
time might so much more profitably have been spent in the 
laboratory or the dissecting-room. Now, gentlemen, I make 
bold to inform you that if any of you entertain this prejudice 
against lectures, you will one day bitterly regret your mistake. 
If there are any subjects especially adapted for this mode 
the pro- 


college for women at New York, and. said the way in which | fession of medicine. I can assert, most unhesitatingly, that 
this | the series of lectures which I attended at a London i 


this new movement would be met by the profession in 
country would depend very much on the way in which it was 
met by the public. If women could fully qualify themselves 
for medical duties and responsibilities, and to the satisfaction 
of the public, it would be very hard, if not useless, for the 
profession to make any efforts at obstruction. ‘‘ But,” he said, 
‘there is another question less easy of solution. Is the highest 
class of female mind capable of assuming the duties and re- 
nsibilities of professional life? Are professional responsi- 
bilities consistent with the female character and the duties of 
the sex? I believe it is hardly so. Many of the humbler duties 
of the practitioner may be aspired to by women, no doubt ; 
but it appears to me, looking at the character of the female 
mind, and the duties which women owe to their ordi i- 
tion—one stamped — them by our common Maker— 
such ministrations be exceptional; and I believe it may be 
found that the more that is attempted in this way, the more 
exceptional are those ministrations likely to become. Such 
being the case, while we receive actual facts with a courteous 
and welcome spirit, it certainly would not be honest in the 
profession, or in the authorities who govern that profession, 
to offer encouragement in the way of promotion in reference 
to a movement which they believe must, in the highest 
sense of the term, result, more or less, in failure. A student 
of medicine, if he is to be worthy of the name, and worthy 
of his high destiny, must rest his hopes and pretensions on 
labour. nat he should work, is the most earnest wish of 
every professor, theological or medical, of this college. Work 
is that for which every student comes here. A college life is 
made respectable by work, made successful by it. The whole 
world indeed is carried on by work. Every good man works, 
whatever be his position in life, and bad men are unredeemably 
pitiably contemptible, if they do not work. Life is in- 
deed sanctified by work. The brightest gem in the escutcheon 
of honour and of nobility is true work. The road to profes- 
sional success is work. -hearted men have become great 
through their large-hea ess, but the price of success in 
any intellectual profession or pursuit is dru y alone. Even 
genius without work is almost a barren waste. Lord Bacon 


| 


t all | to 


were as a whole infinitely more attractive, and far more calcu- 
lated to awaken gen interest, than those at which I was 
present at the University of Oxford. Nor is it in any degree 
strange that such should be the case: anatomy, physiology, 
chemistry, —in a word, all those sciences to the cultivation of 
which you are expected to devote your attention, admit of 
being illustrated by diagrams, specimens, and diverting expe- 
riments. Such illustrations vary the monotony of your oak : 
they relax that strain upon the mind which its continued ap- 
ication to the more abstract sciences is so liable to induce. 
me exhort you, then, to make good use of the hours you 

d in the theatre; lend your ears to your lecturers. Many 

of you whom I now address will probably be one day selected 
Paitil the duty of instructing others; you will then discover 
that, even though the subject you are called upon to treat 
should prove dry and uninviting, your labours will be ren- 
dered comparatively light if you are but favoured with an 
attentive audience. No more cheering sight can gladden the 
heart of the teacher than the quick eye and intelligent counte- 
nance of the thoughtful and painstaking student.” He dwelt 
then upon the 2 of a — use of the wards. The 
two grand mistakes which prevailed among the students of 
our medical schools were, disinclination to profit by the teach- 
ing of lectures, and remissness in attending the hospital wards. 
Dr. Morgan then remarked upon the prospects and difficulties 
of the profession, and the grounds of confidence in medicine. 
He observed: ‘‘ At the commencement of my professional 
career nothing inspired me with deeper confidence in medicine 
asa science than observing the marvellous accuracy of that 
diagnostic skill which unravelled even the most obscure 
cases, whether admitted into the ical or surgical wards. 
On those occasions, likewise, in which the disease proved 
desperate, and terminated fatally, “it was allowable, after 
death, to verify the opinions expressed during life, and such 
evidence could not fail to satisfy the most sceptical minds. It 
is this accuracy of diagnosis which really constitutes one of 
the most satisfactory and cheering features in the exercise of 
our profession, I do not say that either you or I will ever 


in our profession, more observation. We do notsay 
i pheumonia or peritonitis, and therefore such 
of treatment is imperatively called for; but, before w 


upon to fulfil, which is included in the 
comprehensive term-—constitution.”” The lecturer 
to differences of constitutional vigour and variations in Supe 
he dwelt upon the value of medical services, and concl: an 
able oration by an eloquent reference to the heroic self-sacrifice 
Llewellyn on board the Alabama. 


LIVERPOOL ROYAL INFIRMARY SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY DR. RAWDON. 


referred 


He exhorted them to unremitted application to their studies, 
reminding them that the time allowed was very limited indeed. 
He impressed upon them the importance of system and method 
in the arrangement of their studies, and advised them as to 
the best mode in which they were to be pursued. Having re- 
ferred to the pleasure which he himself felt on looking back to 
hi® student days passed in that school, Dr. Rawdon proceeded 
to touch woen he resignation of Mr. Fetches the lecturer on 
physiology, in consequence of ill-health, which, he said, was a 
source of general regret, and to the appointment of Mr. Har- 
rison to the position. He then alluded to the high and 
solemn character of the duties devolving on members of the 
medical profession, observing that in their hands were, to a 
greater or less extent, the health and happiness of their fellow- 


ledge, cast misery or diffuse | 

ing on the sciences of anatomy, phy- 
, he dwelt briefly on the advantages 
ing of 


prayer 
after ref 
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Correspondence. 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF BEEF AND FOOD FOR 
INFANTS. 
To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


beg to be allowed to offer a few observations on the communi- 
cation of W. Stevens Squire, Ph.D., inserted in your issue of 
Sept. 30th. I have the less hesitation in making this request, 
because, freed from its unbecoming personality, and much that 
is wholly irrelevant, the letter in question contains exceedingly 
little that really affects the points at issue, and that little 
is, moreover, founded in error. 

The first of Dr. Squire’s letter relates to Liebig’s extract 
of meat, the second to his infants’ food. The brief remarks 
which first follow will relate to the former article. This extract 


spoo' cient to make a pint of strong beef-tea. 


contains 
all 


a li 


if boiled with a few slices of bread, 
is sufficient to make broth for 128 men in the field, 


R 


ing over a few 


come to hand, 


r. W. Hooper 
in his advertisement that ‘‘this extract represents the 
tive properties of thirty-two times its weight of meat.” 
similar announcements might be quoted i ; 
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ire the highest skill in this department of our calling, but | taine a man alwayes in health and strengthe, as in the fayreste 
Graves, of Laennec, the treatise of ichs on Diseases of the uired to treat a number of soldiers of the Emperor Carlo- 
Liver, and the admirable works of Dr. Stokes, of Dublin, on Quinto (or Charles the Fifth), Duke of Austria's army, for 
the Heart and the Lungs. Follow the workings of minds Spontes, ont Se Slowing, he said, was most successful, 
like these, study the chain of reasoning that determined their | though Dr. Rawdon remarked that he had no great notion of 
opinions, accompany them in their after examinations, and you | 
doom. tho witha. rning I gave them a vomit, and then every day 
profound admiration for the sagacity and judgment displayed | Shan to qu 
in their writings......But while our knowledge of the history | to remaine four or five ” In a book by 
and tendency of disease has become more accurate, so like- we, dated 1612, it is said, in reference to the amputa- 
wise has our treatment grown more scientific. There is less ~— and toes, ‘Some for this purpose doe use a 
hizell and 4 mallet, laying the member on a blocke, and 
this it off.” Dr. Rawdon next referred to the progress 
line f late years had been made in medical and surgical 
treat, we seek to understand that unseen working of the dif- The student had now, he said, the opportunity of 
ferent organs, that adaptation of parts to the functions they his profession from several professors, and he 
more extended knowledge of medical science by 
the discourses of men of ite views. Nor 
| medical literature of the present day, whilst collateral science 
| had also contributed to this end, chemistry and the mi 
| having rendered assistance in the study of physi 1 Stal 
—— | it was necessary to progress, for, although their kno was 
various circumstances which made the first day of the session 
peculiarly interesting ; he bade the students welcome to the | 
school, and expressed his hearty wishes for their success in 
their studies, as well as in the profession they had chosen. | 
Sie, — Having recently made some analyses of Liebig’s 
_ Extract of Beef and Food for Infants, and being, therefore, well 
acquainted with the composition and nature of those articles, I 
Ge whom they would, in a rdance with their 
degree rance ¢ 
Aer 
ogy 
Thick medical abadeny has been generally extolled on account of the highly nutritive 
clinical clerkships and dresserships. Dr. Rawdon expressed | properties which it has been declared to possess, it being broadly 
his approval of the plan lately adopted by the lecturers on 
anatomy of conducting the weekly and prize examination on | one pound of it was equivalent in nutritive value to no less 
the dead subj and thus testing the student as to his prac- | than thirty-two pounds of lean fresh beef, and that one tea- 
tical may He cautioned them intermission | 
in or neglect of their studies under the delusive idea that by a 
pes. of hard and forced application, previous to their | himself says of the extract that ‘‘one pound 
examination, they could make up for lost time. [Even if | soluble matter of thirty pounds of flesh, free fron 
students did succeed in obtaining a diploma by such a course, ! 
they would be unfit for the practice of their profession. He | 
also condemned the practice of “grinding,” which, he said, | strength which is not to be obtained in the best hotels. Ef 
wes bapeey. as in consequence of a more efficient sys- | Boner, writing of the extract in the Popular Science Tuam 
tem of examination having been adopted. With a view of | characterizes it as “‘the juice and essence of the strong oxen 
showing the great advances made in medical science in modern _ now feeding on the pampas;” as “‘the sap, so to say, of the 
times, Dr. Rawdon quoted extracts from several medical works flesh ;” as containing ‘‘every nourishing particle” capable of 
written in the 15th and 16th centuries. The earliest book upon extraction from the beef ; eee 
the subject of medicine he could find was “Guido, his ques- essence of ag ag pounds of beef ;” and that it is not simply 
tionaires on chyrugerie,” bearing date 1579, and having the \a restorative, but well adapted ‘“‘for use in the kitchen. 
following title- : “*A worke both learned and profitable While, on turn of the first numbers of 
for prim like whereoff before this tyme not | Tue Lawcer which find it stated in an adver- 
ecessary to sayde of irurgions,” in whi represents thirty-two times its wei meat ;” again, 
| aes Fall pay wasn of mankind!’ infirestioar | in the number for the 8th of July, the very day of the publi- 
for ‘having given vertue unto trees, herbes, | affirms 
roots, beasts, fowles, fishes, wormes, stones, and metals, to the nutri- 
of es.” In a work by “The reverend Master Other 
Alexis of Pi ” as he was termed, and about the same | d yet 
date, was the following title: ‘‘The manner and secrets to . Squire now coolly in his t e was 
conserve a manes youth, and to holde backe old age ; to main- | never intended to be regarded as a nutrient; that such an 
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contain that it has only been put for- 
* certain i t dealers ;” and that none 
but “a few simpletons” have been led to believe their 
statements, the tion of which, according to him, was 
simply a work of supere ion? Now it was in order to test 
the accuracy of such statements that Dr. Hassall, as de- 
clared in his communication published in Tae Lancer of the 
8th of July, undertook the investigation of the subject. He 
therein demonstrated that this extract of beef is destitute of 

fibrin, fat, and, nearly so, of gelatine ; that the sub- 
stances of which it is com so far as these are known, 
consist for the most inosite, or muscle sugar, creatine, 
and creatinine, and other excrementitious substances, chlorides, 


80 
stated, to thirty 


uire himself, who, 
Dr, Hassall 


“The extract gives flavour to the food and tone to the 
stomach. Its value does not consist in supplying matter to the 
body, but in rendering digestion and assimilation possible in 
cases of debility. It contains no albumen or protein matters. 
How, then, is it possible to ascribe to it any nourishing quality, 
or to compare it with flesh or other food ?” 

Now in the above Dr. Squire goes far beyond any- 
thing Dr. Hassall has said in relation to this extract ; indeed 
it would have been hardly possible for Dr. Squire to have ex- 

himself in a manner more condemmatory of the article; 
and the sooner the fact becomes known that it is not to be 
regarded as a nutrient, as it now so generally is, but rather as 
amedicine, the better for invalids and: their medical attendants, 


who may be reposing undue eonfidence therein. 

That the extract is regarded almost universally in this country 
as a powerful nutrient, is shown not only by the published 
statements relating to it, but also by the manner in which it is 
used. Liebig intended that it should be added to, and con- 
sumed with, vegetable food, but in England it is almost ex- 
clusively employed for the preparation of what is erroneously 

as 


beef-tea ; but the infusion which it furnishes is 
really not beef-tea at all, since the latter contains gelatine, 
and a little fat, of all of which the former is almost 
destitute. It is, therefore, not even a substitute for beef-tea, 
on the composition of which Dr. Hassall equally commented in 
the letter which seems to have rendered Dr. Squire so irate. 
In bringing, therefore, the subject of the ive nutritive 
qualities of Liebig’s extract of beef, beef-tea, and other allied 
articles, so prominently under consideration, Dr. Hassall has 
doubtless rendered service to the profession. 

I now come to of Liebig’s infants’ food. In the pre- 
paration of an infant's food, required at all hours of the day and 
sequence. According to the original form iven for Liebig’s 
food, ini It oceurred to 
Dr. Hassall that both these o ions might be avoided with- 
out the least detriment to the food. The straining, he has 
shown, may be obviated by freeing the malt from husk, and 
reducing it to a tolerably fine state of division ; and he showed 
that the boiling was unnecessary, by reference to the well- 

when in water or milk, s urst, 
in fact cooked. 

It is true that Dr. Hassall also recommended that the wheat- 
flour used should be baked, whereby it also becomes partially 
cooked, and a portion of the starch converted into dextrin. 
This proceeding, although it may be advisable, is by no means 
necessary, since a very e proportion of the starch becomes 
converted into glucose at the temperature of 150° Fahr., even 
when the flour not been baked at all; so that this recom- 
mendation was one of a very subordinate character. 

But we now come to notice some of the errors into which 
Dr. Squire has fallen in treating of the subject of Liebig’s 
infants’ food. He states that the baking ‘‘is at the cost of 
the partial destruction of the gluten, which, as the blood- 
f element, is a serious matter.” Now, in this state- 
ment, Dr. Squire commits a serious mistake. The baked flour 
really contams more nitrogenous matter than the unbaked ; 
and this for the very obvious reason that it is freer from water. 
The two following results, obtained from the same sample of 
flour, show a that this is 


f 


Unbaked flour.—Albuminous matter, 9°47 grs. per cent. 
Baked flour.—A\buminous matter, 11°00 grs. per cent. 


. Squire had stated that the physical condition of the 
pan had somewhat altered by the ing, he would 
ve been correct ; but then precisely the same thing might 
be said of the gluten of the malt-flour, the employment of 
which is so specially recommended, and even of that of the 
bread and pies and puddings we daily consume. Further, it 
by no means follows that because the physical state of the chief 
nitrogenous constituent of the wheat- and malt-flour is affected 
that therefore those substances are less easy of digestion. The 
contrary might with some reason be assumed. And here let 
me refer to the fact, that one of the most successful of infants’ 
foods, one which has been before the public for a long series of 
years — namely, ‘‘ Hard’s Farinaceous Food,” is composed 
wholly of baked wheat-flour. 

Dr. — therefore, it is clear, has committed an error in 

stating that the gluten is partially destroyed in the baking of 
the flour ; but a second mistake is comprised in the follo 
passage :—‘‘ Dr. Hassall very properly recommends the use 
a thermometer when using (making?) the improved food. The 
unimproved food does not ire it; it is its own thermo- 
meter.” Now this statement is entirely fallacious, and it is 
not easy to avoid the conclusion that Dr. Squire himself must 
have known it to be so when he wrote the paragraph I have 
quoted. The food becomes thickened in precisely the same 
manner at a tem ture of about 150° Fahr., no matter whe- 
ther it was e with baked or unbaked wheat-flour, but 
when mixed with milk it is by no means easy in either case to 
determine the precise moment when the thickening takes 
place, and, therefore, to ascertain the temperature of the food— 
a point of the utmost uence, seeing that the action of 
the diastase of the malt-flour, whereby the starch is converted 
into glucose, is destroyed at a temperature a few degrees 
higher—viz., at about 170° Fahr. Now when the food is pre- 
pared over the fire, as actually recommended, there is 
and constant that this point will be passed, and the 
further action of the diastase thus destroyed ; and it was for 
this reason that Dr. Hassall was led to recommend the employ- 
ment of the thermometer. But this very material point, doubt- 
less because his object was rather to find fault, Dr. Squire has 
altogether overlooked. 

But, after all, the proof of the pudding is in the eating. The 
civ to be answered therefore is—Is, or is not, a consider- 
able proportion of the starch of the wheat-flour converted into 

ucose by the diastase, even when the food is made with 

ed wheat-flour, without boiling and straining, and, in fact, 
in every respect in accordance with the instructions of Dr, 
Hassall? To this question the following results of analysis 
furnish a conclusive and undeniable answer; for from them it 
appears that, making the food in strict accordance with that 
ntleman’s directions, at least five-sevenths of the starch at 
first contained in the food are converted into glucose in the 
course of a few minutes. Thus 100 grains of the dried and 
cooked food furnished 53°0 ins of glucose, equal to 48°24 
grains of starch, leaving 18-76 grains ff starch out of the 67°0 
grains originally present; this being a somewhat higher pro- 
portion than I have succeeded in obtaining from any other of 
the preparations examined by me, and sold as Liebig’s Food. 
What is now the value of Dr. Squire’s remarks in reference to 
the action of coarsely ground malt and its use by brewers, 
seeing that when finely it speedily effects the trans- 
formation of the starch to the fullest extent needed—that it 
does, in fact, all that is required? Brewers use crushed malt 
simply because the clearness and transparency of the beer are 
thereby more certainly ensured. 

Dr. Squire refers by implication to the infants’ food of 
Messrs. Savory and Moore, and which he would appear to be 
desirous of discrediting. It is therefore but right to state that 
this food consists of the same — and in the same pro- 
portions, as those recommended by Liebig, including even the 
potash ; the only differences consisting in the malt-flour being 
more finely ground, the wheat-flour lightly baked, the nicer 
observance of temperature in cooking, and the consequent 
avoidance of boiling and straining—differences made on the 
recommendation of Dr. Hassall, which, as has been shown, 
constitute a real improvement. 

I cannot bring this letter to a conclusion without calling the 
reader’s attention to the very disi uous course pursu 
ial analysis of a sam 
of Liebig’s infants’ food given by Dr. Hassall in his origi 
commupication, and the sole and declared object of whi 
analysis was to show that one of the principles upon which 


wodcwet & 
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-two pounds of beef, the nitrogen present repre- | 
sented only about two pounds and three-quarters. From the | 
foregoing facts and particulars Dr. Haseall deduced the infer- 
ence, that the nutritive properties of this article had been 
a conclusion fully corroborated by Dr. 
after stating that he agrees with every- 
has advanced, makes the following re- 
marks: — 
t 
e 
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SHOCK TO THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
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that food was based was sound, and that the diastase did really 
convert a a of the starch inte glucose. It was not 
intended to a complete analysis of that food, for the in- 
sertion of which no necessity whatever existed ; and although 
this intention was obvious, yet Dr. Squire most unfairly pro- 
ceeds to comment upon this incomplete analysis, as though it 


were full and which he must have known it was 
never intended to 


to 


ing . 
If Dr. Squire could have proved, in opposition to the state- 
ments advanced by Dr. Hassall, that the starch granules were 
almost destroyed at 150° Fahr., and that at 
that temperature the starch of the food was not largely con- 
verted into glucose, then, Sir, he would have had some right 
to have addressed you, and to have charged Dr. Hassall! with 
none for the tone of his communica- 

As it is, he has signally failed to controvert a single 
by that gentleman, and in his fruitless en- 
vour he has himself committed gri i . I trust 
therefore that he will, at least for the future, when he assails 
one like Dr. Hassall, of long-established reputation and of 
pulous accuracy, be careful that he is not himself in error, 


scru 
as in the present case, instead of the person assailed. 

ith one other observation I will conclude. From the style 
of Dr. W. 


The Baron might therefore with reason 
i letter, “‘Save me from 
a 


importance of the subject treated of will be, I trust, 
nt of this 


SHOCK TO THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 

Srr,—Attention was called in a recent “Mirror” (Tar 
Lancet, September 9th) to the importance of obtaining infor- 
mation respecting the after-progress of patients who had re- 
ceived injury to the nervous system by violent blows upon the 
back. I shall be glad if you can find space for the following 

narration, which bears in some degree upon this point :— 


is five months t. Immediately 


for two months after the accident, and for three months after 
to have suffered. She has never been able to resume work 
with the mangle. 


accident. 
| _ Joseph C——,, aged twenty- was in a second-class car- 
riage, next to the engine, which was hurled down the embank- 
ment. Suffered from constant tremor, giddiness, sleeplessness, 
hammering pain in the head, and excessive nervous sensibility. 

Four years .—Has no complaint to make except 
of nervousness, He has so completely lost confid that it 
is painful for him to drive in a crowded thoroughfare. He 


much aged, looking thirty-five years old. He is doing a fair 
business as a fruiterer. 4 


Maria Ann C——, aged twenty-one, was with her husband 


head, and has had fits of an epileptic i 
attendant tells me) three or four times. Dreams frightfully 
at night. She is suckling; the secretion of milk continues. 
Four years afterwards.—I learn that her child died of mea- 
sles, and that she herself became affected with rapid phthisis 
after confinement, and died within a year after the accident. 
—— of the medical attendant with whom I saw 


two patients I was unable, after very careful o ion, to 
in either of them. It is 


percel 
evident that when ms in a humble position have s 
received of money, this is a which 


SUSCEPTIBILITY OF THE LOWER ANIMALS 
TO THE SYPHILITIC POISON. 
To the Bditor of Tue Lancer. 


Str,—In your journal of the 30th ult., Dr. Gardner has 
asked me to state whether I have made inoculations on animals 
with syphilitic matter, and what has been the result. I shall 
have pleasure in complying with this request, and in laying 
before you a translation of what I have written on this subject 
in my work, entitled “‘Syphilisationen studeret ved Syge- 
sengen,” Christiania, 1854. 

‘‘With syphilitic matter, originally 
contencted t= Ragland and transplanted on a woman with con- 
stitutional symptoms, I inoculated a cat, four years old, behind 
the ear, exactly after the method used by Auzias-Turenne. 
Three days afterwards, no nt result following, the ino- 
culation was mane ond in the 
spot, without any foregoing pustule or vesicle. Under 
crust was observed a quantity of dirty-looking yellow matter. 

Three days afterwards tie crust was gone, and had left a 
circular, red, and not very deep ulcer, from which a slight 
quantity of purulent matter was secreted. After two days 
more this ulcer was still less deep, and so dry that it was v 


Four years afterwards.—She tells me that she kept her bed 


memory is very bad. Immediately after reading a chapterin a 
book she will entirely forget the subject of it. rey fortnight 
| or three weeks she has so severe a headache that she is obliged 
to keep her bed for a day ortwo. There is throbbing and 
where the phosphates?—where the lime?—where any inor- beating, with flushes of heat. Her eyes feel painful, and as 
ganic constituent?” &c.; questions wholly irrelevant to the though she could not open them. If she hurries, a beating in 
points under consideration. Really Dr. Squire must have been | her back comes on; shaking a bed will cause it: it runs up 
much at a loss for real facts and arcuments to condescend MI! from the bottom of the back. She is exceedingly 
— startled by any sudden sound. She has had one child 
(stillborn) since that which she was carrying at the time of the 
that he is often unable to carry a cup of tea to his lips. He 
has married a second time, and has two children. He has 
that Dr. Hassall had made a personal attack upon Baron | at the time of aceident. Remembers nothing till she —_ 
Fie big: this, however, as is apparent from a perusal of his | herself in a cab. Suffers from constant hammering pain in the 
letters, is most obviously not the case ; indeed he fully acknow- 
ledges the great value of many of Liebig’s suggestions, as also | 
the benefit thereby conferred both on the public and the | 
lical 
exclaum, in reference 
suffici 
ur, your o ient servan 
Tuomas Vosrer, | 
| 
must ever ep in view, espec. yw here nervous symp 
are detailed. I feel convinced, from what I observed in my 
ee ena this source of fallacy may be 
safely excluded in the present instance. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Green-street, Grosvenor-square, THomas Buzzarp, M.D. 
October, 1965. 
In the autumn of 1861 my opinion was sought in the case of 
three persons who had rail- 
way accident which, it may remembered, took place at 
Each was more or less severely 
| injured, e Railway Company awarded them : 
tion, so that their cases were never made the subject of ag | 
tion. These persons were Hannah C-——, aged forty years, the 
wife of a carman, and who kept a mangle; poe ae 
twenty-three years, who drove a cart, but recently been 
: twenty-one years, who was employed in ironing. She | 
inry could be ascertained. 
made it my business a few days since to seek out these | 
5 persons, and succeeded after some difficulty in meeting with | 
two of them. For convenience of reference, I will append a | 
brief record from my note-book of the symptoms observed soon | 
ge rs, wp over te vio 
a second-class carriage into the next compartment, and re- 
, members nothing wats she found herself at the bottom of the | 
; after the accident she passed urme involuntarily, and for four- | 
teen days afterwards she had no power over her bladder. 
, There is now much irritability of bladder, so that she passes | difficult to obtain from it the quantity of matter necessary to 
> urine every twenty minutes. Suffers great pain in the head, | make an inoculation on the woman irom whom it was origi- 
1 of a hammering character, and throbbing in the back, Has | nally taken. This inoculation produced no effect, and the cat 
' not lost the use of her limbs, was again inoculated behind the left ear on one of the follow- 
ing days. The third day a thick crust was observed like the 
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constitutional 
te nt one left alive (the other three 


and for this reason I exactly whether 
em was uced in a soft or in an indura 

taken, I have given the hi 
subject when the book was written, but which, from its extent, 
cannot be uced here. Constitutional syphilis in animals 
has, amongst others, been observed by Auzias-Turenne and 


I Sir, 
am, 


Woburn-place, Oct. 1865. 


PUERPERAL FEVER. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
Sre,—I trust you will grant me a corner (if no one 
worthy has already asked it), to direct the attention of 


enomy, and one ot very avant to be avoid fea 
Being a sal ot entre 
lanes with the 


but I utterly er 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Tue returns for the month of October—i.e., for a period of 
eleven days, are as accurate as I can obtain them. I make 
_ out that eleven deaths have taken place during this period 
from cholera and diarrhoea :— 


Dah and 1 


the | be, 


of what was known on this | seven 


There are at present six or eight cases of cholera under treat- 


ment. 
_The authorities are most active in their house-to-house 


fession a fair and aoe 


Ihave witnessed are certainly not 
visitations. 


he whole the wih 
it is not surprising to find that cases of hea 


were registered on the 11th instant. 
Southampton, Oct Lith, 1965. 


(FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT.) 


The outbreak of cholera at Southampton does not appear to 
be extending, and the very few cases which occur are said to 
be of an extremely mild type. In the neighbouring village of 
Bitterne no case has been seen for many days. Altogether, in 
Southampton itself, seven deaths have occurred since the 

24th of September: one of these is termed English cholera ; 
the others are certified either as cholera, or as Asiatic or spas- 
modic cholera. In the village of Bitterne two deaths, and in 
thein | Vicinity three deaths, have occurred. in South- 

ampton and its environs, eleven or twelve d 
attributed to Asiatic cholera. The exact num! a i 


CASES OF CHOLERA AT EPPING. 


Tue gravity which we attached to the outbreak of cholera 


9th, Cholera (St. Denis) .. 
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Two days after the crust was and left a circular 
superficial ulcer, from which with difficulty so much matter | 
was obtained that an inoculation could be made on a patient | ; 
who was under treatment with syphilization. This inocula- | members of the profession represent that want or distress 
i tion was covered with a watch- After three days the | prevails. 
a deep-red halo. From this ‘time the ulcer made its usual ten < nolan So ens ote. On the whole the 
progress, following in its development as to time and exten- | treatment is spoken of in very favourable terms ; some of the 
sion the other inoculations made on the same day and in the | cases, and I have seen them, are doing well. Two cases 
ordinary manner on the same patient. The ulcer behind the | treated by this method terminated fatally. It is but fair to 
left ear of the cat put on a new crust, which remained until 
the thirteenth day after the inoculation, when the ulcer had | sickness, and and that they lived in tenements sur- 
healed without leaving any hardness. At the time when these | rounded by an atmosphere of the most foul impregnations. 
inoculations were made the cat was pregnant, and on the thir- I am of 
teenth day after the first inoculation it gave birth to four | the unhealthy conditions by which they were surrounded, as 
healthy kittens. was recommended by those in attendance, and as should be 
behind the ears, but without any effect, ly because the | done in all similar instances, and conveyed to some favourable 
mother constantly licked the wounded Pe A short time ae the lives of these unfortunate persons might possibly— 
afterwards the cat was taken ill, and so bad that the | indeed probably—have been saved. 
nuree daily asked permission tv kill it ; bat I got the suspicion | : : ° the hands of the pro- 
that the illness was due to its not being properly cared for it appears to me to 
after the experiments were made. This proved to be 
case, as it very soon recovered after being removed to the care 
of another person, and it continued in perfect health for many | 
months, when it disa red from the = ital. It presented 
—— this time no | n sunday hight last We Nad several Hours oO 
one of the kittens, | Monday an exceedingly oppressive and sultry day, and at 
having been drown y rain 
exception of being subyex Of CONVUISIONS | ve degree of 
| atmosphere 
lare reported 
| a8 Very numerous. 2 and Snolng U the 
| disease appears to have ceased. In the two districts there have 
occurred in all twelve cases of cholera—five proved fatal, and 
recovered ; diarrhcea, however, still prevails. 
| Two deaths from Asiatic cholera and one from diarrhwa 
igmund., 
to-day, headed ‘‘ Mortality in Childbirth,” from whi 
would appear that the very man who is often looked u 
re | not yet known, but it is believed that from _ 
aoctrine 4 aed ODS regards a t 44 to cent. 
I have attended midwifery more lave beth ta tha of 
than twenty years, and only lost three cases, and not one died | and the vicinity, and house-to-house visitation, cleansing, 
from any cause which I could possibly have communicated. I lime-washing of sheds, courts, &c., and the ‘use of disin- 
am sure I may add that similar results have followed the | fectants, have been vigorously carried on. The disinfectants 
us get the name of Frente ew | ride of zinc, and c origin of the disease has not, 
a I am, Sir, your obedient servant, I am informed, been yet made out. The fact that South- 
Staatiamy Oet. 20th, 2008. Rost. OKE CLARK. | ampton is the first port in the commercial track along which 
————_—_— it was believed the disease would spread, has much impressed 
: those who believed in its introduction by the Mediterranean 
SOUTHAMPTON. steamers ; but I believe I am correct in stating that, up te 
: ich points to any channel of introduction. 
5th, Cholera spe ace at Sou unhapp 
Me 3 Asiatic cholera has appeared at Epping. During the past 
be yi week several rapidly fatal cases have occurred in that parish. 
a pas Our information of the circumstances under which these cases 
be = appeared is as yet incomplete, but of the fact of their occur- 
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rence and of the nature of the malady we have assurance from 


the most authentic source. Active measures, we under- 
stand, have been taken by the local authorities in order to | successful 
limit the extension of the disease ; and the guardians of East 
London have wisely taken preliminary steps to ward off this 
epidemic from their district. Earnestly deprecating panic, 

servation and precaution, we feel bound to note the circum- 
stance at once. It is stated in the town that the disease has 
been introduced from a watering-place of repute. Of course 
this will require investigation, and the medical officer of the 


the spread of the disorder in this locality. 


Apornecaries’ Hatt. — The ing gentlemen 
passed their examination in the Science and Practice of Medi- 
cine, and received certificates to practise, on Oct. 5th :— 


Brewer, H Mel ewport, Monmouthshire. 
itichard Paibbe, St, Peker's-roed, Mile-end, 


Bowkett, Themes Edward, Londen Hospital. 


J. K. A. H.W. , W.C. Barnish, F. W. AH. 
T. Dawson, H. J. Docking, W. T. Drew, L. Duke, A. RB. Dannage, 
8. ¥. Durand, E. Elphick, G. land, Gaitskell, J.C. Gibson, 
A. Gillingham, H. reenwood, 
Hogg, B. B. , 8. M. T. Sates Law- 


x 
= 


or APporHEcARIES.—At the recent exami- 
nation for prises in Botany, ven 
y y by 


cotton Bushell, 
H 
; Henry Franklin Parsons, St. Mary’ 


Derictent Vaccixation.—In the quarter | 


discrepancies, 
the 


Persons Brrren sy Docs.—A Parliamentary 


: itals between the Ist of Jam jE yr 
a numbers are as follows :— ing-cross, 55; Ger- 
man Hospi 9; Guy’s, 40; London, 70; Middlesex, 32; 
Royal Free, 13 ; St. Bartholomew’s, 61; St. "s, 28; St. 
Thomas's, 27; W i , 24; and 's Hospital, 1 
Thomas's a man hydrophobia caused by his dog 


Tatooism.—One of the most lar exhibitions of 
St. Petersburg just now is an sailor, who professes to 
of the Pacific Islands, and appears in what is “the 
costume of a cannibal.” 

Orrum Sates at Catcurra.—aAt the last Calcutta 


- | owing to the diminution of the 


CrrENCESTER Hospital AND Krrcenen.—It 
in Cirencester, to which is 
to added an establishment for training nurses, and an invalid 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


for District No. 4 of the Yeovil Union, Somersetshire, vice G. 


Medical 


ct Oswestry Incorporation 
Poon vice P. MRCOR 
ncosts Dispensary, Manchester. 


Branson, M. has been 
Lying-in Hospital 


Resident Surgeon to to the 
Women and Cire, vie Or MD. resigned. a 


on vice E. Deb resigned on 


for: District No. 4 of the West Ham Union, Essex, vice F. M. D. 
Devideou, LEC P.BA, whose 
J. F. L.R.C.P.L., has been elected 
Vaceinator for District No. 4 of the Wrecham Union, Denbighshire, 
viee J. A. E. Eyton, L.S.A.L., deceased. 


the Workhouse. 
W. H. Drxow, M.D. 
and 


een cases Ol vaccination. 
tast Lonpon Union.— Mr. Farnall, the Poor- 
Commissioner, has held an inquiry relative to the 
ent of the East London Union, at Homerton. It 
© most | who had been the pop 
: e union for ve years, was, through a severe i 
lightened activity and great ability in directing necessary | prevented from personally Seatiag Se atin, which were 
organization, will not omit to make whatever arrangements then undertaken by his partner, Mr. Niblett. Mr. Niblett 
may be desirable for circumscribing, and, if possible, arresting | was at length refused admission to the house by the master, 
stantiated. t aj i inqui various im- 
perfections in the working of the Medical Relief Book” 
° kept on the books as still in the infirmary, and others as 
Medical Aebvs. in the infirmary who had been into the body of the 
of 
both Dr. Clarke and Mr. Niblett were humane and attentive 
to the sick poor. The circumstances will be laid before the 
Jolly, Robert, Albany-street, Edinburgh. return 
Rogers, Henry Cripps, Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 
The following gentleman also on the same day passed his 
tirst examination :— 
Preliminary Examination in Arts on the 29th and 30th ultimo, ning fis Tate. 
the following passed, and received certificates of proficiency in 
general education :— 
Marshall, 
& whittsker, W. @. Wille J. B. Wilson. 
4 0. H. M. F. L. 
don ; ; J Llan- M.B.C.S.E., resigned. 
fachraith; W. H. Lenton, East 3 Stokoe, | H. Berext, M.D., has been appointed an Assistant-Physician to the Metro- 
London ; Cornelius Williams, Pembroke Dock. politan Free Hospital, Devonshire-square. 
Tue Scurcroncy or THE Surrey Country Gao.-— 
Mr. Rendle has publicly announced his intention of withdraw- 
ing from the competition for this office, on the ground, as he 
‘Mr Rendle. If not, the | 
part of Mr. not, magistrates are to give 
some explanation of the charge brought against them. f 
VACCINATION AND y important 
subject has been fully treated by the Si. edico, a ish | 
some value. The author, in collecting data respecting the in- 
stances Be gy contamination through the vaccine virus, 
has been to Serene snes shows that the disease | W. H.Coox, M.D., has been elected Medical Officer to Hampstead Parish, 
‘was communicated times out of 314 vaccinations. It 
evidently might have conveyed the complaint. M.R.C.S.E., resigned. 
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G. O. Deewry, M.D., has been appointed Physician to the City Dispensary, 
Chi view M.D., 
elected Medical Officer and Public Vacci- 
Coal District of the Dungannon Union, 
vice J. V. 


resigned. 
W. Hamitron, M.D., Medical Officer of the Tarbert 
been elected Medien! Officer for the ee of the Glin Union, o 
Vaceinator for District No. 5 of the I U Salop. 
W. iH. LO has been ted Medical Officer of Health 


for Oldbury, W oreestershire. 
J. Hopeson, F.R.C.S.E., has been appointed Consulting Surgeon to the 
General Hospital, Birmingham. 


J. hasbeen Officer and Public 
‘accinator for the Bat T. Bd, 
C. Juarraeson, M.R.C.S.E., has been nted Medical Tutor at Sydenham 
am, vice E. M°C. M‘Cready, M.B., 
J. FP. Jowns, M.R.C.S.E., has been elected Medical Officer and Public Vacei- 
nator for District No. 5 of the Parish of Birmingham, vice G, Hawkes- 
resigned. 
Lomas, M.D., has appointed an 
LPP. 48, Glas. has been 


iospitals, London, has has been 
shire Hospital at Buxton, vice pane 
‘of Medicine in Queen's College, Bir- 
E. Parson, M.D., has been ted Physician to the Samaritan Free Hos- 
pital for Women and Children. 
H. L.R.C.P.Ed., and Public Vac- 
cinator for the Rainham District of the Milton Union, Kent, vice G. 
resi, 


gned. 
J. Rourers, M CSE, has been elected Medical Officer and Public Vacci- 
itham District of the 


Resident Medical Officer to the 
Workhouse | Infirmary and Fever H i 


Liverpool. 
M.D., haz been elected Medical Public Vaccinator for 
the Parishes of Kirkbean, and Southwick, tshire, 

Coutts, 8. Glas., whose 


elected President of the Gunsew Faeulty of 
7. N. Twrcos, has been 
t of the Ashbourne 


Derbyshire, vice W. M. Holmes, 


A, Wrutwarox, MRCS. has been, elected Medical the 


Births, Wlarriages, amd Heaths. 


BIRTHS. 


, of the British Consulate, of 
ih of da Cawnpore, Bast Indies, the wife of Dr. H. P. Pater- 


pm of a daughter. 

On at hopstowe-Pailles, Mauritius, the wife of Charles H. 
stant-Su , of a 

> ee t, Pembrokeshire, the wife of Dr. Newsam, 

a 

On the 5th the Wm. Miller, M.B., 

ry 4 Light Infan 

Vale, Castl Canto the wife of W. H. C. Tessier, 


Green-street, Grosvenor-square, the wife of G. C. P. 
a daughter. 
ddison-terrace, Notting-hill, the wife of A. J, Bannister, 


MARRIAGES. 
the Parish Cnet ShoBeld, Dr. J. Knox, Surgeon, of 


emima I youngest 
James Thomas M'Donald, Esq., of Bahanald.—No 


= 28th Edgbaston Henry M.R.CS.E., of 
Esq., 


of Beanf: 

On the 3rd inst., at St. Mark’s, Tollington- Benjamin Walters Lara, of 
Gray’s- ‘and to Elizabeth, second 
— of Charles house, Surgeon, Rose Cottage, Holloway.—No 

Dr. Martindale Ward, 


ane, 


DEATHS. 


t, 

Eyton, LS AL. Flintchire. 

Surgeon, Adderbury, Wimbelt MORE, 

ham-crescen Brompton, 8. Wimbolt, 

Medical Establishmen 

t., J. Hewitt, M.D., of Heath ver, Bucks, and South- 

at St. Leonards, Upper Deal, Charles Roberts, M.D., 

will kindly accept this intimation. 
NAVAL OBITUARY. 

Evans, M. 
John Greenish, 


Free 


? 


Ross, 
Daniel Saunders, M. ke 
Smith, 
John Strang, M.D.; Surgeon 


Medical Biary of the Wek 


Monday, Oct. 16. 
Sr. Hosprrar OF THE 
ror FistuLa OTHER 
Merxoro.itan Fass Hosprrav.—Operations, 2 
— ovr Lowvoy.—8 Dr. Murchison, “On Hydatids of 
Tuesday, Oct. 17. 
Guy’s 14 
Westminster 2 


ParmoLoeicaL ovr Lonpon.—8 P.M. 


Wednesday, Oct. 18. 

Sr. Mazy's H 
Sr. Hospitav. Px. 
— Norra — Hosprrav. 

Niversity COLLEGE PM, 
Lonpon Hosrrrat.—Operations, 2 
Socrery.—8 p.m. Dr. Barnes, “On Chores in Pregnancy.” 


Thursday, Oct. 19. 
Lowpow Opmraatmic Hosprran.—Operations, 1 
Sr. Groner’s 1 
Lowpon Surercan Home.—Operations, 2 
Lonpor 
Rovat 
P.M. "Prot Boeck, “ Hereditary 
Syphilis.” —Dr, Camps, “On Epilepsy.” 


Friday, Oct. 20. 
Wesrurnsrer Hosprrau.—Operations, 14 
Mrpicat anp Surercat Socrery or Loypon.—8 p.m. Dipitheri” 
Meeting.—Dr. Morell Mackenzie, “On Cases of Spurious Diphtheria,’ 


Saturday, Oct. 21. 


.—Operations, 
Royat Fare Hosrrrau.—Operations, 1} 
Cuanine-cross HosrrtaL.—Operations, 2 
POLITAN ASSOCIATION OF Orricers or Heavtu.—7} Pm. 


— 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING IN THE LANCET. 


For 7 lines and under .. 
For every additional line... 0 6| Fora 
The a number of words i 


t should be addressed to Groner 


On 
On 
| On L. 
a 
f 
haries M’Uarthy, Surgeon Uct. 22, 
Charles Mortimer, Assist.-Surgeon Jan. 18, 1908. 
John Runciman, Surgeon Oct. 7, 1818. 
Jan. 1, 1806. 
‘Aug. 5, 1799. 
a Britain, has been elected Dental Surgeon to the City of Dublin | ~~~ oa... ee ee 
pital. 
G. H. B, M‘Lzop, M.D., has been elected President of the Glasgow Medical 
Society for 1865-66. 
G. Ropertson, M.D., has been elected a Vice-President of the Glasgow | pe 
Medical Society for 1865 66. | 
| Sr. Taomas’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1 
St. Hosrrrar.—Operations, 1} 
| 
the 6th a. at 
On the Sth inst., at A 
M.D., of a daughter. 
| 
' vertisements (to ensure in ion the same week) should be delivered at 
On S030 ah ot | the Office not later than Wednesday; those from the country must be 
field. —No Card 
On oa at, & TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LANCET. 
On the 26th inst., at Noss UnstTaMrep. 
Sramrep. 
(To go free by post.) 
re 
‘Of Markham-square, Chelse: pl 
late Matthew Imeson, Esq., 
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children, all healthy, except 3, who have died of aente disease. The 
fathers and mothers of these individuals were either in good health in 
these cases, or at least free from constitutional affection. The individuals 
themselves were equally well. 


no way injures the offspring ; but, on the contrary, exalts its qualities as it 
would do in the inverse sense with defects and causes of degeneration.” 

Thomas R. P. comes under the most recent regulations; nor can he legi- 
timately escape what he considers their hardship upon him. 


‘Taxatwent or Ixcontrverce or 
To the Editor of Tux Laycer. 

I shall feel greatly ong of paw Ge 
what of twestment, moral, they would recommend in the 
“an own ‘little b 

of urine, not at ni 
the most trifling excitement when his attention is called a 
flows away very copiously. His history is as follows -—He had 
when only one week old, and hy us superv: causing 
the extremities, so that he cannot now walk alone, but requires the help of 
— His eral health is good, and, with the exception I have men- 

- the organic functions are properly 

continues, 


e weakness of the bladder or rather appears to 
c= imes, when with persons who — a complete control over 
he can Sold es urine for several hours. My own idea is that the biad- 
der gets overfilled, and that he does not fee! his need of voiding urine as he 
(an until great distention occurs, and then (when not passed involuntarily) 
is passed to give relief, leaving a large quantity still in t 
any excitement occurring, such as a fit of laughter, the con- 
binder, when any axes, and the muscular coat of the bladder takes on 
ful action. I need hardly that such an infirmi a child of 
discomfort and beth 


his age, causes a great deal of 

If any of your correspondents could some appropriate treatment, a 

very grea conferred. I have many remedies without 
smeasietdodlennall alte urinal is quite useless, partly on account of the 

am, 

LRCPL. 

Medical Etiquette-—B. is bound, under the circumstances, to give a full 

explanation of his position with the patient. Unless some 

reason can be given for retaining the patient, he has been guilty of a serious 

breach of etiqueite. 

A Subscriber, (Winchester.)—Smoking does not act as a preventive, and 

when indulged in to excess is injurious. 

Ganglion's letter on the “ Out-patient Departments in Hospitals” shal! appear 

next week. 


ten years of age, suffers from ineontinence 
te at rest, but by day; ce of 
the urine 


‘or 
respective quantities of ingredients to be used. Perhaps if would 
allow this t,he at the Gua 


Manchester, October 7th, 1965. ay 
Vacca.—It may ocour anywhere. At one of the recent meetings of the British 
Association, a letter was read, dated from the Gaboon River settlement on 
the Western Coast of Africa, stating that small-pox had been very preva- 
jemt on the coast, producing great mortality amongst the natives. The 
latter attributed it to imtercourse with the white man, and stated that it 
had broken out amongst the Ashera tribe simultaneously with the arrival 
of M. du Chailiu and his companions. 

Neme must send his name and address, when he shall receive a private note. 


To the Editor of Tax Lancrt. 


—I to suggest to readers the r=] 


the patie patient in the case-book. This would areatly enhance the paseo of the 
pene sd aca expense would not be very great. Perhaps this 
A Meproat Srupent. 


Scholasticus.—The two diseases are transmutable. Herpes circinatus becomes 
the old-fashioned “Indian ringworm” when attacking the hairy parts of 
the body, and the latter disease assumes the character of the former when 
it attacks the neck and arms, Both forms are contagious. 

M.D., (Luddenden.)—If the offender be really unqualified, he should be 
treated as an offender against the law. A summons for him to appear be- 
fore the County Court would test his qualification. If he be an impostor, 
it is the duty of the judge to treat him 

R. R., (Londinensis.)}—In German, Virchow's in French, 
Grisolle’s “ Pathologie Interne ;” in English, “ 


Mepicat Assistants. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 
ban to tna better by Langley, and 


last number, I he for a repl 


jenham “that had known Mr. for 
several years; that that, so far 
as 1 knew or had reason to believe, he was sober, industrious, honest, and of 
good moral character.” 

Now, Sir, the foregoing was written in good faith, and in the honest belief 
of its entire truthfulness. The facts were as stated. Mr. B. was my resident 
assistant for several months (leaving for his own reasons), and on other ocea- 
sions had charge of my practice during my temporary absence. 1 never had 
the slightest reason to suspect him of intem: oe; and it was not until 
three weeks since, after I had written to the practitioner at Sydenham, that 
for the ~ time became aware of his drinking propensity. I wrote imme- 

iately, and requested him not to refer to me for another testimonial. He 
admitted the truth of the accusation made, and promised amendment. 

I ~~ convinced that, on receiving the distinct assurances coptained in this 
letter, Mr. Langley will withdraw the misstatements 
express his ae having made them. 

I am, Sir, oda obedient servant, 

Park-terrace, Highbury, Oct. 9th, 1865. Cuaztes Kuve, M.B.CS, 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sra,—I think the thanks of the whole profession, but 
ee deserving and r are due to m 
Mr. Langiey, for the manner in which he is acting, 


“Handbuch 


more 
old 
has acted, towards 


the ty community. — remarks respecting testi- 


dpraiseworth; I 
rtinent an Y, trust wi ve a e 

"“lequiring an d an advertisement that 

in your columns some few wee ~ on I received by post a bateh of testi- 
monials the principal medica! men in the town in which the advertiser 
lived. From these testimonials | was led to believe that | had found e 

the man I wanted. He was everything morally and professionally that 

be desired. A few pricate inquiries ¢ icited the that he was a 

fellow, unfit for any situation. What can be said for those who 

these testi 

Disgusted, I tried an advertisement for what I wanted in your columns, 
especially stating that none need answer “ whose moral aoe would not 
bear the strictest investigation.” To this advertisement I got some forty- 
five answers. Selecting half a dozen whose references appeared good, I pro- 
ceeded to ask for testimonials from number 
racter I should imagine they 
much puzzled; but at last found out that their references and testi 
were utter forgeries. At last I again thought that | had found the right 
man, more a letter good were per- 
feetly satisfactory, ing in t ighest terms Again, a 
letter to a surgeon who — had been living almost next door to this 

elicited that he was a drunken b and frequently to be seen 

with black eyes, the result of pot-house quarrels; moreover, that the two 
gentlemen who had testified to his good character had had no opportunity of 
— of his habits of life for some years. Had | engaged this man, | think 
ury would have given me damages inst these two gentlemen who 

Sind to ahes they knew nothing about. Once more I had to begin my 
Rom only again after a little trouble to find out a case of dingracete! 
fe At length I hope I have found a gentleman who will fulfil the ordi- 

uties of an assistant with — to himself and to my satisfaction. 

‘ow, I cannot too strongly pon princi to withhold testimonials 
from all those who have proved t! ives undeserving. And to those seek- 
ing an assistant | would say, Pay no attention to testimonials ; make inquiries 
from the ee he employers, or go to Mr. Langley, and afterwards make what 
ou like. 

vious to this I had been mpegs Keep having had in succession 
and professionally all that could be desi: 

In conclusion, I w remark that 8 who give testimonials to the 
to themselves, and amount of damage they mag 40 

am, Sir, yours truly, 


toa 
Ay 


To the Bditor of Tux Lawcer. 
Srr,—I am of opinion that much of the unpleasantness which now exists 
between employers and assistants might be prevented by assistants 
a reference to the last assistant ; and it would be beneficial to principals, for 
the assistant would know beforehand, to a certain extent, what kind ite 
situation it was, as well as the peculiarities (which are often ane 
future employer ; and in many instances the knowledge of this mH 
the fastidious from engaging, hence the principal would not be so frequently 
changing. We are not all constituted alike, and what one would consider 
bad treatment from an employer, another would wink at. It must not be 
supposed that this is ao on account of some assistants being ready 
to write “ somethi * about their late employer; for they are of course 
aware that if they Futon ae they can be panished by the law. 
There have, doubtless, ts whose services have — 
pa from lack of encouragement 
out careless and indolent men. I do not — 
j fort more than once this unfortunate 


Ualose medical ctitioners will work they will 
assuredly find that their assistants will take ery little le ntret in the prac, 
and will not work with them. Your obedient servan' 


1885. MLR. Lond. 


Co Correspondents 
L. J-The question of the influence of intermarriage upon race is one 
duces to the belief that it is very prejudicial; on the other hand, able | 
' writers, such as Dr. Gilbert Child, of Oxford, strongly oppose that view, 
and recent statistics have thrown doubt upon it. M. Voisin, in the 
, February number of the Journal de Médecine Pratique, is quoted for the 
following precise statement ;—* There are,” he says, “in the commune of 
Batz, at this moment, 46 unions amongst blood-relations of near degree ; | 
5 amongst cousin-germans; 31 amongst cousins, their issue ; 10 amongst | 
cousins of the fourth degree. The first five have produced 23 children, | 
none infirm from the birth; 2 dead from accidental disorders. The 31 | 
marriages of the second class have produced 120 children, none congenitally | 
disordered, and of whom 24 have succumbed to various illnesses. The 
0 marriages amongst cousins of the fourth degree have given bi © 29 | 
prove to me that, under circumstances of good selection, consanguinity in 
ALOPECIA. | 
To the Editor of Tus Laycer. | 
Sre,—In your journal of September 30th, Dr. Atkinson favours a corre- | 
| 
— 
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Chirurgue, (Cambs.)—1. If the contract can be proved, our correspondent 
could recover his claim in the County Court. We do not recommend 
resort to legal tribunals in cases of this kind, except under most exceptional 
circumstances.—2. In the event of the nuisance being proved to be in- 
jurious to the health of the inhabitants, the inspector would be bound to 

; proceed against the offender. Our correspondent would do well to furnish 

the inspector with the evidence required. 
Dr. Isidor Gliick’s (Liverpool) letter has been received; but cannot be 
answered privately, being unaccompanied by an address. 


Hyprornosia. 
To the Editor of Tux Lawcer. 

Zealand colonies, and some discussion having taken 

the subject, we wish to elicit your on the 

1. Is it the usual 


those of suspected 
2. Is it meddlesome surgery to use caustic in countries where the disease 
does not occur amo: dogs ? 


4. Is it worth while to establish any system of dog quarantine in 
muni it Yours, 


ANTIPODES. 

*,* 1. Yes. — 2. Yes, it would be. — 3. This is a doubtful point. It is fully 
in Cooper's Dictionary of Surgery,” new edition by Mr. 8. A. 
Lane; article, Hydrophobia, to which we refer “ Antipodes” for full parti- 
culars. 


Pontypridd.—The sapient Board of Guardians of this Union have, in conse- 
quence of some irregularity upon the part of one of the medical officers, 
to act as a check upon the certificates 


mee the vaccinating officers of this board should in future, for the 
sake of preventing get the parents of children who had 
been successfully vaccinated to sign a declaration on the back of the 
certificate (such declaration to state the distance from the vaccination 


station to the residence 
to the registrar.” 

The stupidity of this resolution is only equalled by its insolence. The 
surgeons of the Union must be indeed in a most degraded state if they 
submit to this petty tyranny. The resolution is framed in a spirit contrary 
to the Vaccination Act, and is really one of the most audacious insults ever 
offered to the members of an honourable and learned profession. 

W. D. is thanked. 


Deatws Dust-nrys. 
To the Editor Lancer. 


it, “ N. N.,” quite sure that the effluvium which 
he its origin arm ptm ys henever an odour of the kind is 
observed in the house, 


and the servants, when questioned, attribute the smell 
to “the drains,” it is as well to examine the state of the dust-bin, which is 
too often made a receptacle for all kinds of animal and vegetable refuse, such 
decaying matter rendering the dust-heap a fever-nest of the worst description. 
The retention on the ises of to health should be 


ashes, it original and proper parpose 

It should be one of t! uties of the sanitary inspector in every locality to 
report cases in which the 
garded. The infliction of a fine upon bh hold ght, 


I Sir, yours obediently, 
September 30th, 1865. Sanrtas. 
Romanus.—Dr. Mitchell, of Philadelphia, has reported cases of albuminuria 
caused by medicinal doses of arsenic. 


M. G. G. will obtain the information he requires from his usual medical 
attendant, with whom it would be desirable the “physician” should con- 
sult, 


De. Harpvry’s or Sxction. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 
Srx,—In reference to the case of “Caesarean Section” published in 

me to ask, Dr. Hardin why he didnot 
induce premature oe thus avoid the dangers of gastrotom Dr. 
Hardin states that he discovered the malformation of the pelvis at the fifth 
month. With the facts before me, as stated by Dr. Hardin, I should most 
the of fay yk had the patient been 


October 7th, 1865. BoD, 


M. E. O.—Dr. Crace Calvert has suggested the use of carbolic acid as a dis- 
infeetant. This acid is a product of coal tar, and was not known to 
scientific men before 1960. 

Mr, Illingworth.— Peter Jones, 11, Norton Folgate, Bishopsgate ; J. J. Griffin, 
119, Bunhill-row ; Horne and Co., Newgate-street. 


SurPERNUMERARY TESTICLE. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
Sre,—A recruit was b t before me for examination a few 
with a supernumerary tes’ esticle fally developed on left side, with a separate 


is and covering. record of 
a case. was extremely well made, and about years 
of age. He states that it existed from birth. 
Yours very truly, 
Bristol Recruiting Station, October, 1865. 


prem anything prejudicial 
strictly prohibited; the dust-bin shoald be exclusively for the deposit of 


be with 

to be bathed following hydrochloric acid 
H. J. A. says “ Poor Feet” soon find relief by freely smearing the zinc 
every night betmeen and under the and soles of the feet, 
using soap following morning. 

into the feet every them in cold 
water. has found it an ees men in the 
iron works. 


spiration ;—Acetate of 

water, one pint. Firat wash in cold water and soap; dry the foe well 
then bathe with lotion, and let a 

& M. D. (Weybridge) recommends, 
topical application to “ Poor 


that we cannot comply with the wishes of our correspondent to transfer it 
to our columns. 

Cc. J. T.—It is now too late to think about it. Patience must be had until 
the next summer session. 

Semper Vigilane wishes to be informed where he can obtain the best and 


cheapest spirometer. 

A, B.—Tomes’s “ Manual of Dentistry.” 

Morton's Patent ror Errervescrye Dares. 

Tuis is a pretty invention, manufactured by the Messrs. Morton, of Cheapside, 
and improved in form. It is useful as an economizer of champagne, moselle, 
or other effervescing beverages, as by its means any quantity may be drawn 
off, leaving the remainder in good condition for future use. In the sick- 
chamber or dining-room it is equally available, and being made of a pure, 
white, hard, and incorrodible material, it is not affected by acids. 

Svpscarrrions ror Mas. Tuomas. 


Tux following additional sums have been received :— 


. 010 6 

from Birmingham... ... ... .. .. 0 5 0 

Men, Dr. Lor Lamergan, Glasgow 

050 

G. 0. W. Digby, Esq., per Coutts * 


WE are compelled from want of space to omit our report of the proceedings 
in the Public Health Section of the Social Science Congress, and various 
other papers and communications. 


Communications, Lerrers, &c., have been received from—Prof. Longmore ; 
Prof. Boeck ; Dr. Bain, Paris; Mr. Pitman; Mr. Spender, Bath ; Mr. King ; 
Dr. Kingsford; Dr. O'Connor; Mr. R. O, Clark ; Dr. Miller, Edinburgh ; 
Mr. Moore; Mr. Stamford, New Swindon; Mr. Illingworth, Ferozepore; 
Dr. Evans, Narberth; Mr. Heygate, Reading ; Dr. Sedgwick ; Mr. Turner ; 
Mr. Sutton; Mr. Wightman; Dr. Willis; Mr. Gedney; Dr. Dyce Brown; 
Mr. Adamson, Rangoon; Dr. Parson; Dr. Fotherby; Mr. Deane (with en- 
closure) ; Dr. Maysmor; Dr. Lodge; Dr. Birch (with enclosure); Dr. Palk, 
Southampton ; Mr. Eddowes; Dr. Tessier; Mr. Booth; Mr. Teague (with 
enclosure); Dr. Hodges; Mr. Lawrence, Southampton; Dr. R. Robertson, 
Liverpool ; Mr. Giyn; Mr. Barrett ; Dr. Madden, Dublin ; Mr. Ross, Dover ; 
Mr. O’Brien ; Messrs. Argles and Co; Mr. Davies, Leominster; Mr. Bloor; 
Dr. Butterton; Mr. Sprague, Kimbolton; Mr. Bonnor (with enclosure) ; 
Mr. Hayward; Mr. Kimpton ; Messrs. Cassell and Co.; Dr. Hall, Sheffield ; 
Prof. Penny, Glasgow; Mr. Cross (with enclosure); Dr. Adams, Glasgow ; 
Mr. Kelly; Mr. Churchill, Overton ; Mr. Coates; Dr. Jenkins, Liansawel ; 
Dr. Holt, Hitchin; Dr. Oppert ; Dr. Picthall ; Dr. Rogers (with enclosure) ; 
Dr. Daly; Mr. Peele; Mr. Allan; Dr. Hargrave, Dublin; Mr. R. Wilson, 
Harrold ; Mr. Hill; Mr. Fisher; Mr. Littler, Edmonton; Dr. von Cavania; 
Mr. Hare; Dr. Rawson, Baltinglass; Dr. Atkinson; Messrs. Gilbey; 
Mr. Couts (with enclosure); Mr. Croxton; Mr. Collier; Mr. Dunn, Fecken- 
ham; Mr. Cresswell, Oxford; Candor; Nemo; 8. M. D.; H. J.; 8. L.G.; 
A Member of the Bengal Medical Retiring Fund; Nom. (with enclosure) ; 
S. F.; Verax, Madras; An Old Subscriber ; General Prac.; J. E. C.; Aquis; 
Semper Vigilans; A Chemist's Assistant; M.D.; B. B.; A Retired M_D.; 
An Hospital Physician ; Alpha (with enclosure) ; Pharmaceutical Society ; 
Inquirer; Iris; P. W. Z.; Anti-Cholera; J.C. S.; A. M., Edinburgh ; A. L.; 
R. H. (with enclosure) ; Fair Play, China; A Med. Stadent ; Frank ; H. E.; 
H. J. A:; A Famishing Member, India ; A Junior Assistant-Surgeon ; F. 8. ; 
B.C. D.; A St. George’s Vestryman ; Caleb ; &e. &e. 

Tux Defry Journal, the Eastern Morning News, the Nos thern Daily Bapress, 

and the Hampshire Independent have been received. 


[Ocr. 14, 1865. 
Inquirer would probably procure the forms most useful to him by addressing Bs, 
a note to the Registrars at St. George's and St. Bartholomew's Hospitals. 
Iris.—Wharton Jones’s Manual. A new edition is in the press. A good 
French translation by Foucher, with valuable added matter, may be had of 
Baillidre. I 
Tax “Poor Frxr.” 
Dr. Maurice G. Evans, of Narberth, recommends “ Poor Feet” to try the fol- 
. Mydrophobia has not originated de novo in the Australian dog. i) 
ever originate de novo amongst European dogs at the present day, or had it 
its origin in some remote period amongst wolves or other carnivora ? 
countries 
liquor of acetate of lead, seven drachms and a half. Pound the lead in a 
| mortar, then add the acetate by degrees, and keepin a phial. In most cases 
this application made once a week answers its purpose, and repeated once 
‘ 
| 
1 
1 
‘ 
1 
‘ 
‘ 


